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Collaboration in Chi soffre speri 


BY 


STUART REINER 


BEGINNING in the early 1630s, a notable series of operas was produced in 
Rome under the patronage of the Barberini family, to libretti by Giulio 
Rospigliosi. Chi soffre speri belongs to this series. Earlier examples are 
S. Alessio (music by Stefano Landi), Erminia sul Giordano (music by Michel- 
angelo Rossi), and SS. Didimo e Teodora (composer unknown). 

Various nineteenth-century writers reported the production in 1637 of 
another opera, called J/ Falcone. Abd-el-Kader Salza, considering the plot of 
Chi soffre spert (as produced in 1639), suggested that it might be a later, 
amplified version of J/ Falcone.1 A printed argomento of 1637, more recently 
cited by Alberto Ghislanzoni,? shows that the 1637 work was in fact Chi soffre 
spert (so titled), and even less basically different from the 1639 version than 
Salza supposed, so far as concerns the play. The surviving manuscript score, 
although undated, contains a text conforming with the description in a slightly 
revised argomento printed in 1639: the score therefore can be presumed to give 
the version of the opera presented in 1639. 

Not only Chi soffre sper, but each of the Barberini operas which preceded it, 
received a second production in a subsequent year. To the extent that the 
music of these works survives (that of SS. Didimo e Teodora is lost), each is 
known to us only in a source corresponding with its later production: accord- 
ingly, it is difficult to say how closely these later scores reflect the music of the 
operas’ first productions. A general correspondence seems probable in all of 
these cases, but the precise degree to which revisions may have intervened is 
uncertain; but whatever revisions may have been made in S. Alessio and 
Erminia, each is ascribed, in its later publication, to one composer only. The 
score of Chi soffre speri, in contrast, is ascribed to two: why should this be so? 


1 “‘Drammi inediti di Giulio Rospigliosi poi Clemente IX’’, RMI, XIV, No. 3 (1907), 477-478- 

2 Luigi Rossi (‘Storia della musica’, Serie II, No. 5; Milano: Bocca, 1954), p. 63, n. 3. 

3 Salza imagined that the comic servants, Coviello and Zanni, were introduced only in the 1639 
version. This mistake was based on that of Giovanni Canevazzi (Di tre melodrammi del secolo 
XVII [Modena: Unione tipo-litografico, 1904], pp. 41-42), who proposed that Coviello was 
introduced into the libretto because of the popularity of Salvator Rosa’s portrayal of a ‘‘Coviello”’ 
in improvised comedies ca. 1639. However, both ‘‘Zanni’’ and “‘Coviello’’ merely refer to stock 
types of clown; “‘Coviello’”’ derives from “‘Jacoviello”’, the name of the originator of this type 
(cf., e.g. Nicolo Tommaseo e Bernardo Bellini, Dizionario della lingua italiana, I, Parte 2 [Torino: 
Unione tipografico, 1865], 1805). A contemporary account of Rosa’s performances (published by 
Alessandro Ademollo, I teatri di Roma nel secolo decimosettimo [Roma: L. Pasqualucci, 1888], 
PP. 37-39) states that the Coviello played by Rosa was named Formica; nevertheless, the error 
is by now so implanted that Pier Maria Capponi (‘‘Marazzoli’’, Enciclopedia dello spettacolo, VII 
[1960], 89) credits Rosa with singing the part in the opera. 

* Probable revisions in S. Alessio, for example, are indicated by the disagreement between its 
score, as printed in 1634, and the argomento printed in the same year, as to the order of certain 
scenes; and by the designation of one scene, in the score, as “‘scena aggiunta’’. 
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The most up-to-date publications of relevant data promote (either explicitly 
or as a natural inference) the view that, Virgilio Mazzocchi having made the 
1637 setting, Marco Marazzoli became involved with Chi soffre speri when 
revisions were desired for the 1639 production. That a collaborator should 
have been introduced at this point would suggest that Mazzocchi’s original 
setting was not held in special esteem; that, on the other hand, Marazzoli was 
not therefore commissioned to rewrite the whole would be sufficiently under- 
stood as a consequence of his extreme youth, since he is traditionally supposed 
to have been born in 1619 (fully a quarter of a century later than Mazzocchi), 
and nothing to the contrary has been published. 

With these ideas in mind, we are pleased to note how satisfactorily this 
collaboration worked out, for the success of the 1639 production is well known.5 
The response enjoyed by the earlier version is not known through any published 
evidence but, as we have seen, must be supposed to have been capable of 
improvement, in the light of the other circumstances posited. Thus we are 
permitted to imagine a talented nineteen- or twenty-year-old apprentice 
helping to bring success to the work of a considerably older and more experi- 
enced composer, the better parts of whose somewhat disprized efforts are 
retained (either in their original form or in one revised by himself) perhaps out 
of some intention to avoid slighting the old boy. It is hard, if one accepts the 
published data, to escape such a view, since Mazzocchi was alive, in Rome, and 
in all respects available to make, himself, whatever revisions were required 
for the 1639 production: the introduction of a young newcomer therefore would 
suggest that Mazzocchi had failed to give complete satisfaction. 

This picture, however, is wrong, probably in all respects. 

In an unpublished letter dated 21st February, 1637, Giulio Rospigliosi, the 
librettist of Chi soffre speri, wrote to his brother, Camillo, in Pistoia: 

This evening the Comedy is being performed again, for the fifth time, and tomorrow 
it will be presented again for the Ladies who have not been there. I am sending Your 
Lordship an Argomento of the same. It is very well liked, being excellently performed; 
so that a great many have returned there several times; and, although lasting about 
five hours, it is listened to with such attention as cannot be expressed. Above all, the 
Signor Cardinal Barberino has been very well satisfied with it.® 


Clearly, the 1637 production was neither a failure nor even a merely partial 
success: quite the contrary, its patron as well as its audience responded most 
favourably to it. It is unthinkable that Mazzocchi’s style was deemed anti- 
quated two years later: at least as long an interval had elapsed between the 


5 Cf. Ademollo, op. cit., pp. 25-30. 

* “Questa sera si rifa la Commedia per la quinta uolta, e dimani si rappresentera di nuouo per 
le Dame, [This use of the comma, in seventeenth-century Italian, is correctly rendered by its 
omission in the English translation.] che non ci sono state. Mando a Vostra Signoria un’Argo- 
mento della medesima. E piaciuta assai, essendo recitata eccellentemente; si che moltissimi ci 
sono ritornati pit: uolte, e con durare circa cinque hore, é ascoltata con tanta attentione, che non si 
puo esprimere. Soprattutto il Signor Cardinale Barberino n’é restato contentissimo.”’ 

The 1637 publication of Eyminia suggests that it too was performed in that year; that Ros- 
pigliosi’s letter refers to Chi soffre speri rather than to this probable revival of Erminia appears from 
his report that “‘the Signor Cardinal [which can refer only to Antonio or Francesco] Barberino”’ 
has been satisfied: the patron of Erminia was the Cardinals’ brother, Don Taddeo, to whose wife 
that score is dedicated. 
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COLLABORATION IN “CHI SOFFRE SPERI” 267 


first and second productions of S. Alessio, and of Erminia; more to the point, 
we know that the 1639 Chi soffre speri did use music by Mazzocchi. Why, then, 
should a second composer have been called in for the remodelled version, if the 
original composer’s music manifestly had conformed with the requirements of 
a “hit”? It is worthwhile to examine the possibility that the later production 
involved no such change: that, in short, Mazzocchi and Marazzoli already had 
collaborated in the work when, on 1zth February, 1637 (the date indicated in 
another unpublished Rospigliosi letter), it was presented for the first time. 
Shall we then presume that a boy of no more than seventeen or eighteen 
was invited to share in this original production? In fact, no such assumption 
is necessary. The record of Marazzoli’s baptism has not been found,’ but 
other unpublished evidence is helpful: the notice of his burial, dated 1662, 
states that he was fifty-five at the time of his death in January of that year;® 
a death notice, dated 27th January, 1662, gives his age as ‘‘around sixty”’ ;® 
the census books of the parish to which he belonged in his last years give his 
age in 1661 as fifty-eight, and in 1660 as fifty-seven.” Although an examina- 
tion of all pertinent documents admits certain ambiguities, there is justification 
for supposing that Marazzoli may have been born as early as 1602, and none 
of the documents conforms with a birth date as late as 1619. It is fair, then, 
to propose that Marazzoli was a mature man not only in 1639, but in 1637. 
Objection still may be made to the notion that Marazzoli contributed to the 
1637 Chi soffre speri, since there is evidence which suggests that he was in Parma 
until after the work had been produced: N. Pelicelli has quoted, from the 
records of the Cathedral of Parma, a notice of 27th February, 1637, endowing 
Don Giulio Benali with a weekly benefice “per resignationem dicti D. D. Marci 
Marazzoli’’." It is, of course, possible to question whether Benali’s succession 
to the benefice immediately followed Marazzoli’s resignation of it: that is, 
whether Marazzoli may not have left Parma well before the date of this notice. 
It also is possible to question whether the benefice was such as to presuppose 


7 Since Marazzoli is known to have come to Rome from Parma, his baptism notice naturally 
has been sought there; that it has not been found permits the conjecture that although his parents 
were in fact Parmesan, his birth itself may have taken place elsewhere. 


bd —— Chiesa di S. Maria in Vallicella: Liber mortuorum, p. 48. 


“annorum 60 circiter’’ (Roma, Archivio del Vicariato: S. Nicola in Arcione, Morti VII, f. 
oie The date of 27th January, which agrees with that given in the burial notice cited, neverthe- 
less appears incorrect: another death notice (which gives no age) is dated 25th January, 1662 
(Roma, Archivio del Vicariato: SS. Vincenzo e Anastasio a Trevi, Liber II Morte, f. 27%) and 
a diary of the Sistine Chapel states, in an entry dated 26th January, that Marazzoli’s death 
“successe alle otto hore della Notte antecedente’”’ (Biblioteca Vaticana: Cappella Sistina, Diari 79 
[1662], f. 6%). Enrico Celani (‘‘I cantori della cappella pontificia nei secoli XVI-XVIII’’, RMI, 
XIV, No. 4 [1907], 785) published what seems a paraphrase, rather than a quotation, of an 
adjacent entry in this diary, but concluded that Marazzoli died on 26th January. This may 
reflect a reckoning of the ‘“‘hours of the night’’ as a discrete series (according to which Marazzoli’s 
death might have occurred ca. three a.m. of 26th January); but it is questionable whether the 
diarist’s specifications of time should be so construed, since f. 40° of the same diary reports: ‘‘La 
notte alle 3 hore e mezza si canto il solito Matuti: »°’’. One may infer that the diarist’s reckoning 
and our own are essentially the same: thus, that Marazzoli died on 25th January. 

10 Roma, Archivio del Vicariato: Liber status animarum ... Sancti Nicolai in Arcionibus, 1661, 
f. 44°; ibid., 1660, f. 317. 
 “Musicisti in Parma nel secolo XVII’, Note d’archivio, X, No. 1 (1933), 3 
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its incumbent’s presence in Parma throughout its term. Such quibbles, 
however, may be beside the point. There is no reason why the libretto could 
not have been sent by post from Rome to Parma, and the music subsequently 
delivered by post from Parma to Rome. Admittedly such a procedure, in 
itself no novelty, seems a strange one to suggest in this instance. Many 
musicians were available in Rome to serve the eminent patrons of the Barberini 
Theatre: that the commission should have gone to a composer in Parma would 
seem reasonable only if that composer already had made a considerable reputa- 
tion (Marazzoli may indeed have done so, but there is no evidence to show that 
he had); or if he were already known to the Barberini family through some 
earlier association: such, in fact, was the case. Although most modern 
accounts leave it to be inferred that Marazzoli’s contact with the Barberini 
family must have begun only in 1637 or very shortly before, there is clear 
evidence of an affiliation as early as 1631. A pharmacist’s bill of that year 
lists the items furnished to the gentlemen who accompanied Cardinal Antonio 
Barberini, at his expense, in the legation of Urbino. The bill covers’ the period 
from 26th June to 4th October, 1631. The seventh item it lists (under the date 
of 28th June) is forty-two baiocchi worth of rhubarb pills for “il St Marco 
Marazzoli”’. It should be recalled here that the documents bearing on 
Marazzoli’s age admit of our believing him to have been as much as twenty- 
nine years old at this time. Accordingly, it is more than likely that he already 
had written enough music to provide the Cardinal Antonio with some impression 
of his talents as a composer; a demonstration of these talents would have been 
relatively easy to arrange, since Marazzoli also was both a singer and a harpist, 
and could have presented an informal audition with a minimum of special 
preparation. Therefore, even if we were to presume (what is most unlikely) 
that Marazzoli’s affiliation with the Cardinal Antonio began no earlier than 
1631 and was interrupted immediately following the journey to Urbino, it would 
seem probable that the Cardinal learned, at this time, of Marazzoli’s ability. 
It is reasonable then to suppose that, on the strength of this early association, 
Marazzoli may have been thought of (or, indeed, may have suggested himself) 
as eligible to collaborate in the composition of Chi soffre speri a few years later. 
To presume that he carried out this commission while still in Parma presents 
no incongruity, in the light of his earlier connection with the Cardinal Antonio: 
what is more, it may help to account for another problematic aspect of 
Marazzoli’s history. The document quoted by Pelicelli indicates that Ma- 
razzoli resigned his benefice in Parma not later than 27th February, 1637; but 
his next source of income, so far as has been documented, was a post which he 
assumed only on 23rd May of that year, when he was admitted to the Pontifical 
Chapel in the capacity of tenor.“ Aside from the possibility that payment 


12 Roma, Archivio di Stato: Miscellanea ‘‘Famiglie’’, busta 14 (Barberini), fasc. 6, f. 8°. 

13 It is appropriate to add that the bill refers several times to a ‘‘Sig' Don Stefano”’ (ff. 8r, 
to") and to a “‘Sigt Vitali’ (f. 10°); both Stefano Landi and Filippo Vitali also were composer 
singers, whose conjectural presence in the party therefore would strengthen the probability, as 
well as the feasibility, of some musical diversions during the course of the legation. 


4 Bibl. Vat.: Cappella Sistina, Diari 57. The relevant entry is quoted by Celani, /oc. cit. 
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received for his part of Chi soffre speri may have contributed to his sustenance 
during the intervening months, we find a related conjecture appropriate here: 
since we know from Rospigliosi’s letter that by 27th February the opera had 
been performed not less than six times, and had been well received both by its 
audience and by its patron, may not Marazzoli’s resignation of his benefice 
and his departure from Parma have been occasioned by his assurance of 
personal success in Rome, based on the fait accompli of the successful opera ? 
Against all of these reasonings stands the view, most recently stated by 
P. M. Capponi, according to which Marazzoli is credited only with the music 
of the Act II intermedio, known as the “Fiera di Farfa”. This view precludes 
Marazzoli’s participation in the original production (Mr. Capponi in fact is 
explicit on this point), since the “Fiera di Farfa” was not present in the 1637 
version, as shown by the argomento of that year. Since our examination of 
relevant background has thus far been directed toward an opposite conclusion, 
let us now examine the special grounds on which this view can be maintained. 
In addition to the complete score of Chi soffre speri, there exists a separate 
manuscript containing the text and music only of the ‘Fiera di Farfa’’.16 
As no other scene from the opera has turned up in a separate source, it is not 
unnatural that some attempt should have been made to relate the existence 
of this score-fragment to the known circumstance of the collaboration. The 
traditional fiction regarding Marazzoli’s age would have made it seem plausible 
not merely to connect, but to equate, this fragment with his share in the opera, 
since the portion it presents is both appropriately small and of appropriately 
late origin. That this particular scene enjoyed especial success!” conforms 
nicely with the notion that Marazzoli’s function was to bring some zest to a 
score which previously had fared less well than expected. In the light of more 
correct information, what formerly seemed plausible now seems quite unreason- 
able: why should a mature composer be commissioned to contribute a single 
scene to a full-length opera which already had been amply successful in the 
hands of another composer? We must seek some better evidence, not only as 
to whether the score-fragment in question represents Marazzoli’s full share in 
Chi soffre speri, but as to whether it can fairly be attributed to Marazzoli at all. 
It is necessary to point out that the manuscript is anonymous, having no 
title-page. It most decidedly is not in Marazzoli’s handwriting, as can be 
determined by comparing it to, among others, the manuscript of his opera 
L’Amore trionfante dello Sdegno: the latter score, being for the most part a 
working copy, provides the best kind of handwriting evidence, and has been 
useful to the present writer in identifying other anonymous music as written 


5 Loc. cit., p. go (““Opere’’). 
16 Bibl. Vat.: Chigi Q. VIII. 190. 


1 Loreto Vittori’s dedication of his play called La Fiera begins: ‘‘L’intermedio della Fiera mi 
parue tanto ingegnoso, all’hor che lo uidi rappresentare nel famoso Teatro di Vostra Eminenza, che 
pensai di teserne [= tesserne] una Comedia, si come mi uenne fatto” (Bibl. Vat.: MS. Barberini 
latino 3713, f. 1"). The contemporary descriptions published by Ademollo, /oc. cit., also reflect 
particular enthusiasm toward this scene. 
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down (if not in all cases necessarily composed) by Marazzoli.4* However, the 
handwriting of the “Fiera di Farfa” score-fragment need not be that of its 
composer: all corrections in it are explainable on the basis of errors made in 
copying, so that there is no reason to suppose that it is an autograph. In 
short, the manuscript itself provides no kind of proof as to the identity of the 
composer. 

Another kind of evidence does exist, though, which (according to what so far 
has been published about it) would seem to be decisive in determining the 
authenticity not only of the ‘‘Fiera di Farfa”, but of any music attributed, or 
in future attributable, to Marazzoli. Since, moreover, the published account 


of this evidence comes from the very scholar who proposes to equate the © 


“Fiera di Farfa’’ with Marazzoli’s share of Chi soffre speri, it cannot here be 
overlooked. In 1953, Mr. Capponi reported that Marazzoli’s last will had been 
found in the Archivio del Vicariato in Rome, and that Marazzoli had included 
in this will an exact list of all of his compositions, together with their inczpits 
and the number of pages they comprised.!® Clearly, a document of this 
description should provide invaluable, if not unimpeachable, testimony in the 
matter of authenticity. Accordingly, it is to be presumed that Mr. Capponi’s 
judgment regarding Chi soffre speri has some basis in the documentation he 
described in 1953, especially since no further news of the will has come from 
him since then, in the nature either of elucidation or of emendation. It is 
necessary, therefore, that both elucidation and emendation be given here. 
Marazzoli’s will does indeed survive, but it contains no reference to any 
piece of music by any composer. The list to which Mr. Capponi evidently 
referred is part of an inventory of all items found in Marazzoli’s home after his 
death. This inventory was made under the auspices of the Apostolic Chamber 
at a time when the will itself was considered of doubtful validity, due to 
Marazzoli’s having neglected to sign it (although, being written in his own hand, 
it begins with the words “Io sottoscritto....’’): his goods therefore were 
specified in the inventory, in connection with their tentative consignment 
to the Apostolic Chamber. The will presently was declared valid by Pope 
Alexander VII Chigi, and all of the goods were released to the chief beneficiary 
(Marazzoli’s housekeeper and adoptive niece) named in the will. A number of 


18 Bibl. Vat.: Chigi Q. VIII. 189. The true identity of this score appears from a comparison 
with the printed libretto (Ferrara: Fran®? Suzzi, [1642]), since this manuscript, too, is anony- 
mous, and its cover bears the relevant but deceptive title “‘Armida’’. The final pages of the score 
are in another hand, being an incomplete fair copy of a finale added for a second production. 

Some other anonymous Marazzoli manuscripts in the Biblioteca Vaticana are: Chigi Q.V.68, 
Q.V.69, Q.VI.80, O.VI1.81, QO. VIII.177, QO. VIII.178, QO. VIII.179, QO. VIII.180, O.VIII.181, QO. VIII. 
185, Q.VIII.186, QO.VIII.187, QO. VIII.188, QO.VIII.191 (Le pretensioni del Tebro e del Po, also 
identifiable through comparison with its printed libretto [Ferrara: Francesco Suzzi, 1642)). 
Chigi Q.VIII.182, O.VIII.183, Q.VIII.184 are known works of Marazzoli. It may be observed 
that the present collocation of the ‘Fiera di Farfa’’ score-fragment is one which adjoins demon- 
strably authentic works of Marazzoli: as we shall see, this is not purely coincidental; as we also 
shall see, however, it is not precisely a proof of authenticity. 

19 “Fortunatamente lo stresso Marazzoli ci ha fornito il mezzo per questa ricerca; nel suo 
testamento conservato all’Archivio del Vicariato e che nessuno aveva avuto ancora l’idea di 
esaminare, egli da, infatti, l’elenco esatto di tutte le sue musiche con gli incipit e il numero delle 
pagine,..."” (“Marco Marazzoli e l’oratorio ‘Cristo e i Farisei’’’, Scuola romana [‘‘Accademia 
musicale chigiana’’; Siena: Ticci, 1953], p. 103). 
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the music manuscripts evidently remained together until their eventual 
arrival in the Chigi library, as their present proximity indicates. That the true 
nature of the will and the inventory has not been established by subsequent 
researchers is perhaps due to Mr. Capponi’s having stated that the material is 
in the Archivio del Vicariato: actually, both documents are in the Archivio di 
Stato in Rome, along with a number of others which help to establish the 
history here outlined.2® It remains to add that all of these documents are 
original, and that each is clearly identified as to its nature and function: 
accordingly, the list of music is in the handwriting of the notary who made, and 
signed, the entire inventory; and is subsumed under the heading 


Inuentarium Pro Reverendissima Camera Apostolica/31 Januarij 1662/fuit factum 
inuentarium scriptorum et librorum inpressorum pro parte Reverendissimae Camerae 
Apostolicae /repertorum in domo quondam Marci Marazzoli.. . 


As we have seen, Marazzoli had been dead and buried for several days by 
31st January, which fairly excludes even his most passive participation in the 
formulation of this inventory. Consequently, it is not to be wondered at that 
as an ‘‘exact list’’ of his works, it is highly unsatisfactory. (One item, for 
instance, is identified merely as a red music book which “‘comincia Tauola delle 
ariette 4 una, e pil uoci [= incipit?), e finisce di sopra di carte 195’’: this seems 
to refer to a manuscript now in the Biblioteca Vaticana which ends with the 
dal segno direction “‘$ di sopra’’.24 Examples of imprecision in the list could 
be multiplied ; it must here suffice to say that wherever an entry seems to relate 
to a surviving manuscript, the entry proves deficient with respect to either the 
text, the title, or the number of folios belonging to the manuscript, or to more 
than one of these potential bases of identification.) 

Nevertheless, even a somewhat ambiguous list of the manuscripts found in 
Marazzoli’s home at the time of his death is not valueless as evidence. There- 
fore, it is relevant to note that the list does mention the ‘Fiera di Farfa’”’ (as 
“Vn libro di musica scritto senza coperta che comincia la uaga primauera hoggi 
con pompa e finisce |’é pur bella cosa l’esser poltron’”’) ;* and that it makes no 


20 Notari, segretari e cancellieri della R. C. A., vol. 2082, f. 49 (an official letter of Urban VIIT 
{zoth November, 1641] empowering Marazzoli to draw up his own will without recourse to a 
notary or to witnesses); ff. 48, 50, 51 (the will [n.d.]}); f. 47 (an acknowledgment of receipt 
{27th January, 1662] of the foregoing documents by the notary responsible for the inventory) ; 
ff. 35-39, 42-46, 56-58 (the inventory [26th, 27th, 31st January, 1662]); ff. 166-167 (Alexander 
VII's order [12th April, 1662] that the terms of the will be honoured, contingent upon the chief 
beneficiary’s payment of 2000 scudi); f. 164 (the order for this payment [28th April, 1662]); 
ff. 163, 165, 170 (acknowledgment of the payment and renunciation of further claims by the 
Apostolic Chamber [29th April, 1662]}); f. 40 (the beneficiary’s acknowledgment of receipt of the 
goods [1st May, 1662]). The initial challenging of the will and the consequent decision to make 
the inventory are reported in Bibl. Vat.: Cappella Sistina, Diari 79, ff. 6v—7". 


21 Chigi Q.VI.80. The music ends on what should be f. 197, but neither this folio nor that 
following f. 188 was numbered: thus, the last number is ‘‘195’’. Throughout the list, as here, the 
notary wrote down what he could see, or thought he could see, at a glance: so that identification 
of the materials ostensibly described often is problematic. 


22 This seems to refer to the score-fragment now in the Biblioteca Vaticana, although the notary 
evidently did not know how to read music and mistook the uppermost words on the first double- 
page for the first words, which actually are written under two lower staves. The number of folios 
is not indicated, as no numbering appears in the score-fragment. The closing text is slightly 
misquoted, but this can be laid to the notary’s haste in copying it. 
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specific reference to any other portion of Chi soffre speri. These facts demand 
that we investigate two questions: whether all music mentioned in the list is 
necessarily by Marazzoli; and whether all of Marazzoli’s music truly is men- 
tioned in the list. 

The first question is difficult to answer meaningfully. The list gives no 
attribution for any single score, nor for the collection as a whole; and other 
documentation of authorship is lacking for many of the items enumerated.* 
Dal male il bene, the other opera in which Marazzoli is known to have colla- 
borated with another composer, seems to have been present in its entirety ;™ 
all other cases in which a definite attribution is possible pertain to works of 
Marazzoli; and extant manuscripts in Marazzoli’s handwriting can generally be 
related to descriptions in the list. Therefore, in the absence of evidence to 
support any conflicting attribution, the most reasonable working principle 
perhaps would be to presume that the manuscripts in Marazzoli’s home did 
contain his own music. In the case of the ‘‘Fiera di Farfa’’ score-fragment, this 
idea is somewhat strengthened by the appearance of the manuscript: although 
legible, it is much too untidy to have been intended for any but a functional 
purpose; very likely it was transcribed, for easier reading, from a still messier 
composing score. (It also is conceivable, though highly improbable, that the 
discrepancy between the text and the notary’s quotation arises from his having 
seen the original, rather than the extant copy.) Furthermore, the score- 
fragment presents a slightly different, shorter form of the music than that found 
in the complete score of the opera: one would suppose it to be copied from a 
sketch. For these reasons, Marazzoli’s apparent ownership of such a manu- 
script (which is all the inventory tells us about it) suggests that he was the 
author of the music. 

As to whether the list includes all of Marazzoli’s compositions: it mentions 
no manuscript which we can relate to the opera Gli Amori di Giasone, e d’Issifile, 
although there can be no doubt that Marazzoli wrote this work. Also to the 
point is an entry in the list which reads, in part: ‘4° libri di musica in lungo 


*3 The most interesting case of this sort pertains to the first item in the list, ‘“‘Vna comedia in 
Musica intitolata l’Arianna che comincia prologo amore, et finisce sempre sempre fortuna’’. 
This seems unrelated to the well-known Rinuccini text set by Monteverdi, and the present writer’s 
attempts to find a conforming score or libretto have so far been unsuccessful. Thus, no evidence 
is at hand to prove or disprove Marazzoli’s authorship of the work; but Mr. Capponi unaccountably 
has failed to mention it in his article ‘‘Marazzoli’’, loc. cit. 


*4 “Vn altra comedia intitolata # [sic] Dal male il bene, che comincia 1’ [sic] biondo Crin, che su 
la fronte, et finisce, e tragge a suo piacer’’. The lines specified belong, respectively, to the pro- 
logue and the Act III finale; but since the number of pages is not indicated, it is an assumption, 
rather than a certainty, that the listing refers to a complete score. A relatively generous assort- 
ment of opinions (though not of evidence) has been published regarding the precise division of this 
work between Marazzoli and Abbatini; but none of these opinions (including Mr. Capponi’s 
{loc. cit.], which differs from others) attributes to Marazzoli both sections specified in the entry 
quoted. The description may refer to Bibl. Vat.: Barb. lat. 4376 (a complete score), in which the 
first word, ‘‘Il’’, is left incomplete through omission of its initial letter, presumably to have been 
added later in ornamental style. This score, however, properly ends with the words “‘e tragge a 
suo piacer dal male il bene’’, so that an oversight is indicated either in the description or in the 
score described. 


28 The score is missing, but the printed libretto (Venetia: Antonio Bariletti, 1642) specifies that 
this ‘festa teatrale’’ was ‘“‘posta in Musica dal Sign. Marco Marazzoli’’. 
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uno coperto di cartone. . . . e gl’altri tré coperti di carta pecora fuori segnati 
2°, 4, et 5°... ’; another book certainly belonged to this group, but the 
notary, not finding it, did not mention it.2* In short, the limit of Marazzoli’s 
participation in Chi soffre speri cannot be determined from the limitations of 
the list, which tells us not what Marazzoli wrote but, at best, what the notary 
saw. 

In fact, it is sufficiently unclear even in this regard to admit of our wonder- 
ing in certain cases what it was that the notary really did see. The last three 
entries which can be taken to refer to manuscript music are: 


Vn faseie “sic) Mazzo di diuerse cantate in musica manuscritte 
Vn altro mazzo in mezo foglio scritto di diuerse cantate, et oratorij 
Vn altro mazzo di quattordeci libretti da sonar, e cantare 


In classifying manuscripts, the term ‘‘cantate’’ has more than once been 
applied so broadly as to mean nothing more definite than ‘“‘vocal music” ;?? it 
is particularly unreliable in the present case, where it obviously refers to music 
which has not been examined closely enough even to permit a specification of 
the number of pieces involved. While it seems improbable that even an 
unbound score of a complete opera (for example, Gli Amori di Giasone) was 
present among these ‘“‘bunches”’ of music, the possibility cannot be excluded 
that they contained further fragments relating to Chi soffre spert. A compari- 
son of the 1637 and the 1639 argomenti shows that the addition of the ‘Fiera di 
Farfa” was only one of several modifications introduced in the 1639 production. 
Some other changes, consisting merely of the abridgment of certain scenes, 
presumably required no new music. Still others, for which these abridgments 
evidently were intended to compensate, involved additions: besides the 
“Fiera di Farfa”’, three entire scenes (of an incidental nature) were added to the 
opera, and others were partially altered. Comparison of the argomenti thus 
inakes it possible to identify certain sections of the extant music as additions 
made for presentation in 1639. Of these, none is even nearly as sizeable as the 
“Fiera di Farfa’’ which, in its separate manuscript, consumes eighty-four pages. 
The complete score of the opera, which is less closely written than the score- 
fragment and has twelve staves per page as against the fourteen per page of the 
fragment, nevertheless presents the three aforementioned new scenes (I, vi; II, v; 
III, iv) on eighteen, twenty, and eight pages, respectively. If, improbably, 
these and all other identifiable additions to the opera, excluding the “‘Fiera di 
Farfa”’, had been consolidated in a separate manuscript, the resultant score- 


26 Since the first and fourth books of the original set of five have turned up as Bibl. Vat.: 
Chigi Q.VIII.177 and Chigi Q.V.69, respectively, it is easy to identify a strong candidate for the 
role of the problematic third book: Chigi Q.V.68 (the cover of which is inscribed ‘Libro 3°”’) makes 
a natural companion volume to Chigi Q.V.69 (‘Libro 4°’’), since the two are alike in their dimen- 
sions, both contain Marazzoli’s handwriting, and both have flyleaves on which pictures have been 
sketched, apparently by the same artist. (In this connection, it is interesting to note that the 
inventory elsewhere lists two paintings which it states to have been attributed to Marazzoli 
himself.) 

27 Cf. Walter H. Rubsamen, Music Research in Italian Libraries (Los Angeles: Music Library 
Association, 1951), p. 6. 
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fragment would have been somewhat smaller than that of the “Fiera di Farfa’’. 
Separately, each of these additions would have comprised a relatively slight 
sheaf of music paper, and some probably not more than a single folio. It is 
not proposed that Marazzoli made all of these revisions, but that the inventory 
admits the possibility that some of them besides the “Fiera di Farfa’’ may 
have been represented in his manuscript collection. If such sections had been 
kept at all by a composer who had failed to retain the manuscript of one of his 
own complete operas they might, due to their relative brevity, have been 
given no such separate binding as the ‘‘Fiera di Farfa’’ received, and might 
easily have been relegated to a miscellaneous pile of vocal music such as those 
to which the inventory refers. The notary examined this material in 1662: 
thus, apart from his manifest hastiness, it is in any case unlikely that he would 
have recognized, among the miscellany, portions of an opera produced more 
than twenty years earlier. It may of course be questioned whether, if any 
such fragment had been present among Marazzoli’s effects, it would not now 
be in the Biblioteca Vaticana, where other items are found which correspond 
to entries in the inventory. The answer is that a number of items described 
with relative clarity in the inventory have failed to appear in modern times, 
having evidently been dispersed while under the control of Marazzoli’s heir: 
so that the survival of an item and its inclusion in the inventory must be taken 
as independent possibilities. 

Mention of the 1639 revisions brings up another point. We already have 
seen (through the absence of an Amori di Giasone manuscript both from the 
inventory and from currently known music collections) that an argument from 
silence would be, for present purposes, more than usually absurd. Indeed, 
from the lack of apposite score-fragments other than that of the ‘Fiera di 
Farfa’’, we might as justly presume that Mazzocchi did not write the remainder 
of Chi soffre speri as that Marazzoli did not, or that the other revisions of 1639 
were not made by anyone. Nevertheless, we know that these revisions were 
made and that they included three completely new scenes. In contrast to 
these three scenes, the “Fiera di Farfa”’ is more accurately to be described as a 
replacement than as an insertion, since an Act II intermedio already was 
present in the 1637 production. Since, however, the new intermedio involved 
an entirely new text, there is no more indication here than elsewhere that the 
revision, or the collaboration itself, was brought about through any dissatis- 
faction with the quality of the original music. Therefore, if we were to 
presume that Marazzoli contributed only to the 1639 version of the opera, and 
then only in small measure, would it not be more appropriate to equate his 
share with one or more of the three quite new scenes, rather than with the 
intermedio-replacement? Surely it would have been natural in such circum- 
stances to assign the composition of a new intermedio to the composer of the old 
one rather than to a newcomer, whose talents could as usefully be directed to 
the ample text of the newly inserted scenes. This argument, however, is not 
intended to demonstrate that Marazzoli actually did set any of the three 
inserted scenes (this possibility will be considered in due course); rather, the 
intention is to show that if (as we presume) he composed the ‘Fiera di Farfa”’ 
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music, it is because he previously had written that of the Act II intermedio of 
1637. 

The preceding paragraphs have referred chiefly to the relatively slight 
revisions made for the 1639 production of Chi soffre speri; but this essay has 
been directed toward the view that Marazzoli collaborated in the 1637 version, 
and that his share cannot reasonably be supposed to have been so limited as has 
heretofore been thought. We have found that a miscellaneous assortment of 
vocal music mentioned in the inventory of Marazzoli’s manuscript and book 
collection might easily have served as a repository for a few small fragments 
pertaining to the revised version; this may seem an inadequate way of account- 
ing for the more substantial portions which were not subjected to revision, and 
for the originals of the scenes revised. In this regard, it will suffice to point 
out just one of the various possibilities which might account for Marazzoli’s 
having retained no manuscript of the 1637 music. A relevant idea, for example, 
is that the opera might have been printed, eliminating the need for its retention 
in manuscript :*8 opera publication certainly was going on at the precise time 
and place in question, as we know from extant copies of the Erminia score 
printed in 1637. There are, however, no extant copies of a printed Chi soffre 
spert score, and it may be argued that to conjecture such a publication therefore 
is unreasonable; but we know that still later music prints (e.g. that of Sacrati’s 
Ergasto) have completely vanished,” while others (e.g. Belli’s Orfeo dolente, 
Landi’s Morte d’Orfeo) would be unknown but for the survival of unique 
specimens. Another objection, though, might stem from the assumption which 
some writers have made that the printing of an argomento was undertaken 
only as an alternative to printing a score or a libretto;*® but this assumption 
is itself faulty: both an argomento and a score of S. Alessio were printed in 1634, 
and have survived to prove it. Still, it may be argued, there should be no need 
merely to guess at the facts: for if Marazzoli had discarded a manuscript in 
favour of a printed score, would not the print have been recorded in the in- 
ventory of his possessions? Here again, the inventory provokes, rather than 
satisfies, conjecture: it lists, without further specification, ““Libretti stampati 
di musica n°. 18.3 In short, criticai possibilities are imaginable which 
cannot be ruled out. One must conclude that the failure of the inventory to 
specify any portion of Chi soffre speri other than the “Fiera di Farfa’’ cannot 


2° The same possibility must of course be considered in connection with the notary’s failure to 
mention an A mori di Giasone manuscript. 

*® The availability of this print as late as 1662 is attested to by the Indice di tutte le opere di 
musica, che si trovano nella Stamparia della Pigna; di Alessandro Vincenti (Venetia: [Vincenti), 
1662), p. 32. 

3° Cf., e.g. Ulderico Rolandi, ‘‘La prima commedia musicale rappresentata a Roma nel 1639”, 
Nuova antologia, LXII (ottobre, 1927), 523. 

The title of Rolandi’s article, referring as it does to Chi soffre speri, seems inappropriate: Prima- 
vera urbana col Trionfo d’Amor pudico, produced in Rome with music by Angelo Cecchini in 1635, 
appears a likelier candidate, as well as a likely model for the comic use of dialect-speaking 
characters in Chi soffre speri. The libretto (Bibl. Vat.: MS Barb. Lat. 3692), in which the 1635 
production is recorded, is by Ottaviano Castelli, although it has been overlooked in recent listings 
of his works. 

3 “Libretti’’ of course is used in the sense of ‘‘little books’, but the diminutive ought not to be 
taken too literally: an earlier entry specifies ‘‘Vn libretto coperto di carta azurra in f° [= folio]...’’. 
(The printed score of Erminia is folio size.) 
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be taken to exclude Marazzoli’s having written more of the work, nor his 
having contributed to the original version. 

The basic question, then, as to the true division of labour in the composition 
of Chi soffre speri, is stillopen. The present inquiry would be of little value if 
it failed to provide some reasonable hypothesis on this matter. As it happens, 
the evidence which most strongly suggests that the work originally was a 
product of collaboration is such as automatically to suggest also the specific 
nature of the collaboration. The libretto of Chi soffre speri is in certain respects 
anomalous. “The more essential parts’, according to the argomento, ‘‘are 
drawn from the gth novella of the fifth day of Boccaccio”, but the opera 
contains so many elements not traceable to the Decameron story that Anna 
Amalie Abert judged the libretto to have been freely invented; and the 
argomento in fact goes on to say that additions have been made to the Boccaccio 
tale. It is the nature of this additional material which suggests that of the 
collaboration. To evaluate properly the peculiarities involved, we may usefully 
begin by examining some of Rospigliosi’s other works. 

The first three operas with libretti by Rospigliosi were S. Alessio, Erminia 
sul Giordano, and SS. Didimo e Teodora, all presented during the five years 
preceding the first production of Chi soffre speri. Three more operas with 
Rospigliosi texts were produced during the five succeeding years: these were 
S. Bonifatio, L’Innocenza difesa, and the Palagio d’Atlante. For purposes of 
comparison, a brief summary is given of the use of subordinate material in 
these six works. 

In S. Alessio, SS. Didimo e Teodora, and L’Innocenza difesa, subordinate 
characters do not generate subplots; rather, the significance of the central 
action in each case receives further emphasis through its effects on these 
characters. 

A similar statement holds true for the Palagio d’Atlante, but must be 
explained more fully, since this play depicts a multiplicity of persons engaged 
in separate quests. The unifying central action consists of the capture, 
detention, and ultimate release of Atlante’s prisoners. These events are 
described through the activities and utterances of a great many persons, whose 
individual motivations simply provide the basis on which Atlante’s influence 
operates. These individuals, therefore, cannot properly be considered sub- 
ordinate characters, nor their separate quests construed as subplots; rather, they 
must be viewed jointly as a collective protagonist, upon whose necessarily 
diverse motivations the central action depends. (This is why none of the 
characters appears in more than ten of the opera’s forty-one scenes.) 

In S. Bonifatio,* each act contains a group of consecutive comic scenes 
involving a pompous officer and his cynical servant. The only plot element 
unifying these scenes concerns the officer’s farcical attempt to court Aglae, the 


32 Claudio Monteverdi und das musikalische Drama (Lippstadt: Kistner & Siegel, 1954), p. 117. 
Abert recognized the connection with the Decameron, but evidently supposed Salza to have been 
the first to mention it (ibid., p. 335, n. 73). 

33 Manuscript libretti of S. Bonifatio differ as to the presence or absence of intermedi; th 
description is based on the version found in the score (Bibl. Vat.: MS Ottoboni lat. 3394). 
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heroine of the main story. Aglae does not appear in these scenes, whereas the 
officer and his servant do not appear anywhere else: thus, the effect is that of 
three intermedi, rather than of a genuine subplot. It is worth noting, though, 
that the single connection of these scenes with the rest of the opera is made 
through Aglae, who is one of the two chief figures of the play. 

In Erminia sul Giordano, a genuine subplot is present in the love story of 
Selvaggio and Lidia, the crux of which is the softening of Lidia’s attitude 
through her involvement with Erminia. The opera also presents some scenes 
devoted to the activities of the enchantress Armida: these are concerned entirely 
with her attempt to foil Tancredi, the leading man of the central action. 

To summarize: in each of the Rospigliosi libretti of the decade 1632-1642, 
apart from Chi soffre speri, subordinate and central material are related in such 
ways as lend additional significance either to the chief action or to one of its 
protagonists. 

Chi soffre speri, in contrast, contains subordinate material which is so 
tenuously related to the rest as to detract emphasis from the central plot and 
characters. The argomento, having explained that the basic story of Egisto 
and Alvida is chiefly derived from Boccaccio, adds that in the opera, there has 
been 

some addition, or variation, for greater novelty: as, by way of interweaving [per 
intrecciamento| of the work, Lucinda, Sister of Egisto, has got in, who, kidnapped in 
bonds in the destruction of Saturnia, & to herself little known, has come into male garb 
and, under the name of Armindo, to the services of Alvida. Enamored then of Egisto, 
upon seeing that this lady has prepared to marry him, she resolves to die, and writes 
him a letter from which, and much more from the words of Silvia, her Nurse, he discovers 
her for his sister; and meanwhile, Eurilla, young Nymph in love with Armindo, not 
finding requitement, desists from pursuing him.*4 


The questionable material is that which deals with Eurilla: Lucinda’s story is 
truly “‘interwoven”’ with the central one, and she participates, as messenger and 
commentator, in some of its key scenes; whereas Eurilla, who is the leading 
performer in four scenes, and whose love is represented to Lucinda in still 
another one, could be removed from the opera with no effect whatever on the 
central story, and with no significant effect on Lucinda’s sentiments or 
activities. 

Even as an adjunct to Lucinda’s story, the role of Eurilla is peculiarly 
pointless, as appears from a comparison with the probable sources of Rospig- 
liosi’s ‘‘addition, or variation”. The chief features of Lucinda’s history, most 
familiar in the story of Viola in Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, appeared earlier 
in Italian works: G/’Ingannati, a play performed in Siena in 1531, deals with 
such a story; and the thirty-sixth tale in Part II of Matteo Bandello’s Novelle, 
published in 1554, derives from Gl’Ingannati.> Other works subsequently 
were based on this plot, but the widely circulated Bandello version seems the 


* Translated from Argomento et allegoria della comedia musicale intitolata Chi soffre speri 
(Roma: Stamperia della Reuer. C. Apost., 1637), p. 4. 

% Cf. Geoffrey Bullough (ed.), Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare, 11 (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958), 270ff. Bullough provides a nearly complete translation of 
GI’ Ingannati. 
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one most likely to have been known to Rospigliosi. In this version, as in 
others, the Lucinda-Armindo figure has two concomitants, each of which 
serves to undermine and expose as insubstantial the seemingly serious court- 
ship in which she acts as go-between: on the one hand, she successfully woos 
the man whose wooings she pretends to assist ; on the other, she is wooed by the 
lady of his heart. Thus, through her participation the original courtship 
becomes the butt of a double irony: it is supplanted on each side by a quite 
new courtship in which she herself has a leading role. Clearly, the ironic 
function which is the literary lifeblood of Lucinda’s prototype would have 
conflicted utterly with Boccaccio’s sentimental tale of the constancy of true 
love. Rospigliosi’s Lucinda therefore arouses no amatory interest on the part of 
either major character; her story, thus stunted, is adapted to serve merely as a 
subplot. Consequently, the gratuitous retention of that plot element which 
involves a woman’s deluded infatuation with the disguised girl is managed by 
Rospigliosi through the introduction of Eurilla: the resultant structure sets 
Chi soffre speri apart from other Rospigliosi libretti, in that it provides a subplot 
to a subplot. 

Moreover, this additional subplot has suspiciously makeshift features. 
After a single, fleeting attempt to win ““Armindo”’, Eurilla simply disappears 
into the background. She and Lucinda do not appear together in any scene, 
and Eurilla expresses her love only to a confidante, who in turn represents it to 
Lucinda. Oddly enough, this confidante is none other than Silvia, whom the 
argomento describes as Lucinda’s nurse. Who, then, is Silvia? What is she? 
A later passage in the argomento explains that 

because by Silvia is meant Voluptuousness, as the very name of Silvia can indicate, 
which derives from the woods, since men who are immersed in the deceptive pleasures 
of the senses are like wild beasts, hence it is that she is represented as having been 


Lucinda’s Nurse; since through the allurement of pleasures, and through bad educa- 
tion, man quite often trespasses the proper bounds of Self-respect.** 


It must be said that, quite apart from its forced quality, this allegorizing is 
notably unpersuasive: in the opera, Silvia’s voluptuary propensities are 
reflected only in the Eurilla episode (throughout which she fails to recognize 
the disguised Lucinda); when, late in the opera, recognition dawns, Silvia 
seems never to have had any but the most nurse-like attitude toward her 
former ward. Silvia, in fact, is merely the victim of the playwright’s attempt 
to divide a single character into two, with completely separate functions and 
personalities: Lucinda’s innocuous nurse and Eurilla’s hedonistic helper cannot 
be reconciled by reference to an allegorical intent. The device is especially 
hard to take seriously in the present context, for the argomento assigns symbolic 
meanings also to Lucinda, Eurilla, Alvida, Alvida’s child, Egisto, his servants, 
his falcon, his attachment to his home, and a heliotrope. As may be imagined, 
few of these meanings could be guessed from the libretto, and more than one 
appears clumsy and incoherent in the argomento. 


36 Translated from Argomento et allegoria.... , p. 5. 
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The truth seems to be that Silvia’s vital function in identifying Lucinda 
and her incidental function as Eurilla’s confidante were conceived separately, 
for the reason that the Eurilla episode itself was conceived separately from the 
rest of the libretto. While performing one of her functions, Silvia never refers 
to the other, nor does anyone else remark on her inconsistent deportment. 
The only reference to her less reputable aspect outside of the scenes in which it 
is displayed is a single, allusive line in the prologue: when the three allegorical 
figures who initiate the action decide which parts they will play in it, Virtue is 
given the role of a widow, Idleness that of a widower, and Voluptuousness that 
of an elderly nymph. The purpose of the prologue is to postulate the forces 
whose contenticn will be demonstrated in the opera; it seems odd that the 
incidental role of Silvia should be equated with one of these governing forces 
when none of them assumes the more significant and sizeable part of Lucinda, 
and one notes with what ease Voluptuousness’ choice, “d’una Ninfa attempata’”’, 
could be changed to, or from, “di donzella tentata’’, “di sorella ingannata’”’, or 
the like. This seemingly inessential point would not be worth raising except 
that it relates to a critical incongruity of the prologue: the ostensible crux of the 
opera eventually is summarized in an ensemble with the refrain “If sweet 
Voluptuousness is confronted with Virtue, who will conquer?’’ This question, 
no doubt sufficiently gripping to sustain another play, is irrelevant to the one 
which ensues: Silvia’s only confrontation with Alvida occurs during the 
revelation of Lucinda’s identity, when Alvida is one of Silvia’s listeners; and 
Silvia’s regrettable mores are never opposed, either directly or through any 
intermediary, by Alvida’s sterling qualities. Rospigliosi evidently wrote the 
text of the problematic ensemble (which goes on to say of the non- 
forthcoming conflict that “there never was such strife as this now shall be’’) 
before the play had been assigned all of its present features. Specifically, it 
appears that the material which relates to the Eurilla episode was accom- 
modated as an after-thought, possibly, though not necessarily, after some of 
the music had been written. The ensemble in question may originaily have 
referred to Lucinda’s genuine struggle against Alvida for influence over 
Egisto. 

If the material surrounding Eurilla is of questionable relevance to the play, 
it undoubtedly is of value to the musical setting. This, of course, is the point. 
The pastoral atmosphere in which Eurilla moves is congenial to a style of music 
less affinitive with the central characters and less natural to the expression of 
their sentiments. It is likely that this basis for a contrast of musical styles 
was the basis for the decision to use music by two composers; or, conceivably, a 
prior intent to provide material for two composers may have led to the addition 
of appropriately contrasting characters and scenes. In either case, the 
division of authorship of the music would be governed by the division of subject 
matter in the libretto. 

This is not meant to suggest that wherever contrasting types of music are 
found in an opera, collaboration is to be suspected, nor that wherever collabora- 
tion is an established fact, libretto structure is responsible. Sections of Peri’s 
1600 Euridice were composed by Caccini ‘‘because they were to be sung by 
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persons under his direction”.8? Le Nozze degli Dei, presented in Florence in 
1637, used music by five composers “‘in order that variety of style being heard 
should yield greater pleasure to him who listened’’.** During the intervening 
years, many other jointly composed operas were produced, though not in Rome. 
While the circumstances are not in all cases clear, it is to be thought that these 
differed from one work to the next, and that the search for a common factor 
among these productions would be less profitable than an examination of each 
in its own context. For this reason, Marazzoli’s collaboration in Dal male il 
bene (produced sixteen years after Chi soffre spert, and in extraordinary circum- 
stances) need not have had a basis relevant to this inquiry. The intention 
here is merely to show that in the particular case of Chi soffre speri, significant 
peculiarities in the libretto and the special circumstance of its having been set 
to music by collaborating composers may, when considered jointly rather 
than as separate anomalies, point to a useful conclusion. 

If then, it is assumed that the scenes dealing with Eurilla’s infatuation 
(I, iv, I, v, II, ii, II, vii, and III, v, according to the 1639 numbering) belong to 
one composer and those relating to the basic problems of Egisto, Alvida, and 
Lucinda belong to the other, further probabilities suggest themselves. It has 
been mentioned that Eurilla’s brief courtship is followed by her abrupt dis- 
appearance into the background. This is rot meant to suggest that she is 
seen no more, but that her sing:" . .bsequent appearance hs no --nce to any 
plot element nor to her special motivatio’s as they he 2 ‘ccm expounded. 
This final appearance is in the Act III inte: medio,® wherein Eurilla and three 
other nymphs merely sing about the relative merits © various flowers, thus 
bringing the opera to a close on a note of pastoral lyricism: which is to say, on 
a note which precisely harmonizes with Eurilla’s evident function elsewhere 
in the opera. It is easily imaginable, then, that this intermedio was set by the 
composer of the main Eurilla episode. 

The same pastor) atmosphere, involving music for nymphs and shepherds, 
provides the setting also for the intermedi of Acts I and (in the 1637 version) II. 
That all three intermedi should have been the work of one composer would in 
any event appear likely: a set of intermedi typically was considered a unit, as in 
fact is suggested by the standard use of the term “intermedi” to include the 
finale of the closing act. The suggestion here is that Marazzoli, as probable 
composer of the Act II intermedio, probably composed also the other intermedi 
as well as the scenes dealing with Eurilla’s infatuation. 

One of Eurilla’s scenes introduces another pastoral personage, a young 
shepherd named Dorillo. Dorillo appears in two subsequent scenes with 
Egisto’s servants; in these, as in his scene with Eurilla, neither he nor the events 


37 Jacopo Peri, Foreword to Le musiche.... sopra l’Evridice (Fiorenza: Giorgio Marescotti, 
1600/or1), trans. Oliver Strvnk (ed.), Source Readings in Music History (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1950), p. 376. 

38 Translated from Relazione delle Nozze degli Dei, favola dell’ Abate Gio: Carlo Coppola (Firenze: 
Massi e Landi, 1637), p. 7. 

3® Since this refers to the finale of the opera, the term “‘intermedio’’ may seem inappropriate, 
but the score so designates this section (‘‘Intermedio dopo il 3° Atto’’). 
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depicted have any connection with the main story. Some factors are worth 
noting, though, which relate these scenes to one another and to further portions 
of the opera. In II, ii, Dorillo explains to Eurilla that he must bring food to 
some shepherds, but will return to see the May competition; the May com- 
petition is the Act II intermedio of 1637. In II, iii (1637 version), Egisto’s 
servants discuss the fight with which the Act I intermedio (1637 version) ended. 
They are joined, in II, iv, by Dorillo, from whom they contrive to steal the 
shepherds’ food. In III, i, Egisto’s page steals a prize which Dorillo has won 
in the May competition. It will easily be seen that these portions of the opera, 
together with the Act III intermedio and the other sections concerned with 
Eurilla, form a complex of scenes relating to one another but not to the main 
story of the opera, which in turn refers to none of them. Since, moreover, they 
all seem to have been conceived as providing contrast to the tone of the basic 
material, it is proposed that they all were set to music by one composer (pre- 
sumably Marazzoli), while the remainder was set by his collaborator. 

If, as seems likely, libretto structure was the basis on which the opera 
originally was divided between the two composers, it nevertheless is difficult 
to be certain whether the same consideration would have had equal force in 
connection with the three incidertal scenes added later. If so, all three may 
have been assigned to the comp... vf the other incidental scenes: that is, to 
Marazzoli. Some relevant facts may be briefly mentioned: the first of these 
scenes (I, vi) is designated in the score as an alternate intermedio (‘‘Puo seruir 
per Intermedio’’) ; it is sung entirely Dy two children, who have no connection 
with the main story, but one of whom (Fritellino) appears also in the ‘Fiera di 
Farfa”’; the second inserted scene (II, v) concludes the story of these children; 
the third scene (III, iv) is sung entirely by three nymphs: although the scene 
includes their discovery of the unconscious Lucinda (who, having resolved to 
die, has fainted), its main purpose seems to reside in the opportunity for more 
nymph-music, as no subsequent allusion is made to the nymphs’ connection 
with the recovery of Lucinda. However, since this scene has reference to an 
event not encompassed within the complex of incidental scenes described above, 
it may be deemed a doubtful case. Therefore, one more category of evidence 
ought to be discussed. 

Over the years, various writers have referred to a manuscript libretto of 
Chi soffre speri in the Ottoboni collection, and this is the only libretto of the 
work which seems to have been discovered in the Biblioteca Vaticana. 
Actually, four others are present in the same library ;*° all four are later copies 
and present, with the exception of certain details, the 1639 version of the text. 
The most recent published account of the Ottoboni specimen is that of Rolandi, 
who compared it with the text given in the score,’ but omitted to mention 
what must have seemed to him an extraordinary degree of discrepancy between 
these two texts. That none of the scholars who examined the Ottoboni 


49 Vaticano lat. 13340; 13341; 13539, Pp. 299-450; 13599. 
! Loc. cit., pp. 523, 524- 
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to recognize this text as that of the early production. Although it, too, is a 
later copy, and lacks part of the penultimate scene, all of the final scene, and the 
third intermedio (due to the omission of a fascicle from the volume), the Otto- 
boni libretto of course is valuable as a guide to the specific nature of the re- 
visions embodied in the extant score. Its most pertinent contribution in this 
respect has to do with the Act II intermedio (subsequently replaced by the 
“Fiera di Farfa’’). The text of the original intermedio opens with precisely the 
same four lines as does the text of the inserted nymph scene (III, iv) of 1639. 
These four lines of text (sung by unspecified persons in the imtermedio) account 
for more than half of the nymphs’ song in the inserted scene. It is to be 
thought that the music of this song, as well as its text, was at least partly 
salvaged from the discarded intermedio. Since there is good reason to suppose 
that Marazzoli was the composer of the intermedio, the probability that he com- 
posed the inserted nymph scene is, to say the least, a strong one. 

The division of authorship inferred, then, is as follows (scenes numbered as 
in the extant score): 

Mazzocchi: prologue; I, i; I, ii; I, iii; I, vii; I. viii; I, ix; 11, i; I, vi; II, viii; II, ix; 
II, x; II, xi; II, xii; I, xiii; II, ii; IIT, iti; III, vi; vii; viii; ix; 111, x; III, xi; 
III, xii; III, xiii. 

Marazzoli: I, iv; I, v; 1, vi; intermedio 1; II, ii: I, iii; II, iv; II, v; II, vii; intermedio 
2; ITI, i; III, iv; III, v; intermedio 3. 

It is perhaps appropriate that the interpretations offered above, being 
based on extramusical kinds of evidence, should be less than conclusive: 
musicology ultimately must deal with music. ‘here ‘s no question as to the 
fact that correct attributions of authorship should be capable of support on 
stylistic grounds, and a sound stylistic analysis of Chi soffre spert is long overdue. 
The incidental citation of excerpts from this opera has become rather a popular 
feature of opera studies in recent years, and has served to emphasize the 
embarrassing necessity of attributing, in effect, each cited excerpt impartially 
to two composers. A proper analysis of the music of Chi soffre speri cannot 
be merely incidental to an essay such as the present one, but must be under- 
taken with due thoroughness. A superficial comparison of the two composers’ 
conjectural shares will not be useful, since the division which seems probable 
is such as not merely to admit, but to require, superficially distinct kinds of 
music from the respective collaborators. From the standpoint of effective 
musical theatre, the division inferred offers the advantage of variety while 
largely avoiding incongruities in the musical vocabularies of individual charac- 
ters and in the treatment of individual plot elements. Commensurately, it may 
until now have obscured the true nature of the collaboration in Chi soffre speri. 


 Ottob. lat. 2259, ff. 76'-147’. 
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Variation Form from 1525 to 1750 


BY 
LYDIA HAILPARN 


VARIATION in music is both a technique and a form. Variation as a technique 
implies both alteration and retention of certain elements in the treatment of a 
musical subject. Any common musical sequence with its change in pitch and 
retention of rhythm and melodic contour may serve as an example. Variation 
as a form moulds a total musical structure beginning with a complete statement 
of some kind to serve as theme, then successively varying this material as a basis 
for new sections. The theme itself may be regarded as a complex of many 
musical elements, such as: melody, bass, harmony, structure (plan of parts), 
rhythm, texture, tempo, metre, dynamics, instrumental tone colour, and many 
more. Any one or combination of these elements may potentially be varied. 

A variation is said to be either structural or free. A structural variation 
maintains the exact number of measures as its theme while the free variation 
does not. The former was the most common method of variation during the 
renaissance and baroque eras and continued as such until the late nineteenth 
century when free variation began to be exploited more extensively. Notable 
exceptions in the baroque era were the variation suites of Paul Peuerl and 
Johann Hermann Schein and the variation ricercar (which includes many of 
the pieces known as: ricercar, fantasia, canzona, capriccio, and the fugue) 
of which the most prominent example is J. S. Bach’s Art of Fugue. Both 
of these hybrid variation forms are non structural or free, from the variation 
standpoint. 

The over-all plan for renaissance and baroque variations usually consisted 
of a rising increase in intensity from beginning to end for each set. Sometimes 
an occasional variation would offset this by relaxing the intensity, or groups of 
variations would each rise to temporary climaxes indirectly serving the same 
end. A rare example of a three-part design can be seen in Frescobaldi’s Partite 
sopra l’aria della Romanesca (HAM, p. 17). Here parts 1-6 form the first 
section ; parts 8-11 comprise a slow middle section; parts 13-14 return to tempo 
of the first section to close the piece. In the variations of the first and last 
sections repeats of the last phrase with additional variations are inserted. 
Variations on dance tunes usually consisted of two, three, or four statements 
each of different material followed by one variation. 

As an outgrowth of the old dance forms, variation sets known as diferencias 
made their first appearance in Spain about 1525. Some of the chief writers 
in this idiom were: (1) Antonio de Cabezén (Diferencias Cavallero, vol. I, 
HAM, p. 145), Luis de Narvaez (Diferencias sobra O Gloriosa Domina, HAM, 
vol. I, p. 130), and Antiquez de Valderravano (Diferencias sobre Guardame las 
vacas, HAM, vol. I, p. 133). Under the virginalist composers the variation 
flourished in England before 1600, William Byrd being its chief exponent. 
From there it spread to Italy, France, and finally Germany where it reached 
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its farthest advance in the music of J.S. Bach. In general, music forms during 


the late renaissance and through the baroque became more and more clearly | 


delineated and multisectional. Several sections may be found to complete a 
musical structure in contrast to the older through-composed contrapuntal 
style. Hence, literal repetitions and variation sections were quite natural. So 
prevalent was variation procedure from 1650 to 1750 that this period has been 
termed the century of variation. 

Between 1525 and 1750 three thematic types of variations were written, 
namely: song variation, chorale variation, and basso ostinato variation. The 
first, song variation, includes variations on secular songs, dances, and arias. 


The primary aim in each variation was the decoration and embellishment of | 


the theme with new figurations and counterpoints. These generally contained 
free contrapuntal devices, flexible harmony, modal influences, simple themes, 
and most important—maintenance of the theme throughout each variation. 

Song variations may be subdivided into three general categories of thematic 
treatment: cantus firmus, melodico harmonic, and harmonic. These themes 
were usually vocal and lacked any pronounced motivic organization: they did 
not encourage composers to a development of theme motives. 

The cantus firmus type variation adheres closely to the original melody, 


but does not retain the supporting harmony or same figuration in each success- | 


ive variation. These types are generally more polyphonic than others and the 
units of figuration less symmetrical. The melody, kept intact throughout, is 
partly justified by modal influences which keep it fresh. An example of this 
is Wehe, Windgen, wehe by Samuel Scheidt (HAM vol. II, p. 24). This type of 
variation was an outgrowth of the old vocal polyphonic music and was begun 
before tonality was definitely established; hence it was a more primitive type. 
It was continuously used as a method of variation even through Bach’s time. 
The melodico harmonic type shows definite advance in variation technique. 
Here both melody and harmony are basically retained, but with this exception— 
the melody is altered or disguised through elaborate figuration and is generally 
restricted to the soprano. The texture is, on the whole, less complex and more 
homogeneous. William Byrd’s Sellenger’s Round affords a good example of this. 
In the harmonic treatment the structural outlines of the theme are pre- 
served. The bass harmony of the theme remains unchanged and represents 
the most powerful element of unity. Sometimes the melody is abandoned 
completely or suggested only in an incidental way, particularly in Fresco- 
baldi’s Partito sopra l’aria dello Romanesca (HAM, vol. II, p. 17). (Here it will 
be observed, the Romanesca melody is outlined in the bass only at the beginning 
of each measure and is repeated twice through the theme.) Each variation 
inaugurates a new melodic line and the realization of the melody becomes 
more and more subtle; hence each of these three types of thematic treatment, 
cantus firmus, melodico harmonic, and harmonic, represents an ever widening 
departure from the easily recognizable theme. The harmonic song variation, 
like the cantus firmus species, is prevailingly contrapuntal and imitative in 
texture. It uses both simple imitative figuration and canonic and fugal 
writing which takes on a motivic development in later baroque types. The 
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Bach Goldberg Variations would rightfully be included here under harmonic 
song variation, but because they are so far outstanding in relation to other 
variations they will be reserved for later discussion. 

Chorale variation, the second large type, was based on plainsong or chorales 
and is differentiated from the song variation by use of a more serious and 
complicated style. Composed almost exclusively for the organ, these com- 
positions make extensive use of motivic development and often depart widely 
from the theme. Throughout the 200 years preceding Bach’s death just two 
techniques of thematic treatment were used to develop the chorale variation. 
They were cantus firmus type, used principally by Sweelinck and Scheidt; and 
melodico-harmonic procedure, used by Pachelbel, Walther and J. S. Bach. 
Mixtures of both cantus firmus and melodico-harmonic were common. 

The cantus firmus treatment of chorale melodies is similar to the cantus 
firmus treatment of secular songs, dances, and arias in that the melodic subject 
occupies different voices during the course of a series and appears throughout 
in its literal or nearly literal form. The chorale variations are much more 
contrapuntal than the secular pieces and depart further from the basic harmony 
of the theme. Motives based on theme fragments are numerous. One 
feature of the cantus firmus treatment in the chorale variations as compared 
to its counterpart in the song variations lies in the expansion usually accorded 
to the theme. Within the separate variations of the typical cantus firmus 
chorale series the melody is usually presented fragmentarily. An example of 
this expansion within the cantus firmus chorale treatment is the first variation 
of Scheidt’s Christe, qui lux es et dies. The advantage of this fragmentary 
treatment gives each variation an individuality of its own, and also an element 
of unpredictability which the structure of the average pre-nineteenth century 
variation so conspicuously lacks. 

The melodic harmonic treatment of the chorale variation maintained a 
more transparent texture. The melody was confined to the soprano voice in a 
more or less figured manner. The harmony undergoes little basic change, 
while the bass part contained a large share of figuration. The bass and soprano 
compliment each other. One of the most significant technical innovations 
was a thematic imitative device drawn directly from the theme and usually 
in diminution. A good example of this can be seen in Bach’s O Gott, du 
frommer Gott. 

The basso ostinato variation constitutes the third large group in renaissance 
and baroque variations. It uses the harmonic type treatment almost exclu- 
sively. The basso ostinato maintained a continuous construction in the upper 
voices built on short melodic phrases, usually between four and eight measures 
long, and almost always in the bass. The bass line was usually unfigured, but 
in some variation sets it underwent melodic or motivic change. Often the bass 
was not consistent enough for easy recognition leaving only the harmony to 
unify the work, and in extreme cases left only a recurring harmonic cadence. 
Stylistically basso ostinato types are generally serious, contrapuntal, massive 
and brilliant in character. The bass lines used were often borrowed from 
stock material used by many composers. These compositions were generally 
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slow, and the bass part was the slowest part. The Passacaglia and Fugue 
in C minor by J. S. Bach shows several different treatments afforded the 
theme. The theme is presented alone first and remains unchanged through- 
out the first four variations. In the fifth variation the quarter-note up beat is 


changed to two sixteenth notes, and in the ninth variation to three sixteenths. | 


In variation XII the melody is in the soprano voice, and in the next variation 
in the middle voice and figured. In later variations the theme is used as the 
bass note for arpeggios. 

The Bach Goldberg Variations are harmonic song variations, but stand so 
far ahead of any other variation set in the baroque era that special consideration 


should be afforded them. They consist of an aria in binary form, with thirty | 
variations arranged in groupings of three. Particularly noteworthy among | 


this set is the use of strict canon every 3rd variation, a technique almost ex- 
clusively Bach’s own. Variation 3 is a canon at the unison, number 6 a canon 
at the 2nd, number 9 a canon at the third, and continuing in this manner 
through the intervals until canon at the gth (in var. 27) is reached. Canons 
at the 4th and 5th are in contrary motion. The aria and first two variations 
form the first group, variations 3-5 the second, and so on. The bass of the 
aria is retained, although modified to a greater or lesser extent, throughout the 
complete set. Each of the variations has its own character, a feature seldom 
present in baroque variations and not exploited fully until Beethoven. 

While the chorale variation practically disappeared after the baroque era, 
the song variation and the basso ostinato variation continued to evolve and 
remained primary types in common use until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Between the early diferencias of Cabezén and his contemporaries 
and the superlative Goldberg Variations of Bach, variation writing was more 
widely practised than at any other period in music history. It is small wonder 
that the baroque era left such a lasting impression in the field of variation 
technique. 
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The following music has been analysed for compilation of data. 
I. Song Variation 


A. cantus firmus 

Cabezén, Diferencias Cavailero, HAM, vol. I, p. 145. 

Narvaez, Diferencias sobra O Gloriosa Domina, HAM, vol. I, p. 130. 
Scheidt, Samuel, Wehe, Windgen, wehe, HAM, vol. II, p. 24. 

Byrd, William, Carman’s Whistle, Early Keyboard Music, vol. I, p. 17. 
Byrd, William, Victoria Pavane, Early Keyboard Music, vol. I, p. 5. 
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B. melodico-harmonic 
1. Byrd, William, Sellengers Round, Early Keyboard Music, vol. I, p. 14. 
Gibbons, Galiardo, Early Keyboard Music, vol. I, p. 41. 


2. 
3. Couperin, Louis, Menuet de Poitou, HAM, vol. II, p. 93. a # 

4. Le Begae, Nicolas Antoine, Noel, ‘‘Une vierge pucelle’’, HAM, vol., II, p. 231. | 3 
5. Paglietti, Alessandro, Aria Allemagna con alcuni variazioni, HAM, vol. II, p. 104. j - 


C. harmonic 
1. Frescobaldi, Partite sopra l’aria della Romanesca, HAM, vol., II, p. 17. 
2. Bach, J. S., Goldberg Variations, G. Schirmer Ed., Ralph Kirkpatrick. 
3. Marini, Biagio, Romanesca, HAM, vol. II, p. 30. 


II. Chorale Variation 
A. cantus firmus 
1. Scheidt, Christe, qui lux es et dies, Denkmaler deutscher Tonkunst, rst Series, I, > 
120 ff. 
2. Bach, J. S., Vom Himmel hoch da komm ich her, Orgelwerke, V, 92 ff. 
B. melodico harmonic 
1. Bach, J. S., O Gott, du frommer Gott, Orgelwerke, V, 6off. 
2. Bach, J.S., Christ, der du bist der helle Tag, Ibid., V, 60 ff. 


Ifl. Basso Ostinato 
A. harmonic 
Champion de Chambonniéres, Jacques, Chaconne, HAM, vol. II, p. 54. 


2. Biber, Heinrich Franz, Surrexit Christus hodie, HAM, vol. II, p. 108-10. 

3. Muffat, Georg, Passacaglia, HAM, vol. II, pp. 113-16. 

4. Bach, J. S., Passacaglia and Thema Fugatum in C minor, edited by Wider & o 
Schweitzer. 


. d’Anglebert, Chaconne, Early Keyboard Music, vol. I, p. 89. 
6. Bach, J. S., Crucifixus, Denes Bartha. 


IV. Variation Hybrids 
1. Trabaci, Giovanni Mari, canzona francese (variation ricercar), HAM, vol. II, p. 16. 
2. Peuerl, Paul, ‘German Variation Suite”, Short History of Music, A. Einstein, 
P. 313- 
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Beethoven, Matthisson, Kotzebue and Gaveaux 


BY 


DONALD W. MacARDLE 


For a great man, the centenary or bicentenary of birth or death may serve as 
an occasion for commemoration; for a lesser man, it may at least lead us to 
think back to his accomplishments. Three men, each born in 1761, played 
small but significant parts in Beethoven’s creative life. Two hundred years 
later, it may be not inappropriate to consider their relationships to him. 


MATTHISSON, Friedrich von (1761-1831). Poet. 


After completing his studies in philology and theology, Matthisson wandered 
for twenty years as tutor and travelling companion. In 1812 he entered the 
service of the king of Wiirttemberg, by whom he was ennobled. ‘“‘Matthisson 
enjoyed for a time great popularity on account of his poems, which Schiller 
extravagantly praised for their melancholy sweetness and their fine descrip- 
tions of scenery. The verse is melodious and the language musical, but 
the thought and sentiments that they express are too often artificial and 
insincere” (Brit).1_ In the Breuning household in Bonn Beethoven made the 
acquaintance of the poems of Matthisson, ““whose sweet extravagance and 
fervent delineation of home, friendship, and love must have echoed the com- 
panionship that he found with the Breunings” (SJB p. 230). This attraction 
was reinforced by the interest in the poet that was held by the literary group in 
Bonn with which Beethoven associated after his first visit to Vienna in his 
seventeenth year (SJB p. 261), and undoubtedly from the fact that the poet 
himself visited Bonn in September, 1786 (NBJ 5 [1933] 137). 

Beethoven’s first setting of a poem by Matthisson was An Laura WoO 112, 
composed about 1790 (KHV p. 574). The poem Adelaide apparently struck 
his fancy during his studies with Albrechtsberger in 1794-95: some fifteen 
experiments in setting the word ‘‘Adelaide”’ are found in the sketches of this 
period (Nottebohm: Beethoven’s Studien [1873], p. 230). Work of composition 
was completed by the end of 1796, and in February, 1797, Artaria published 
‘Adelaide von Matthisson, eine Kantate fiir Singstimme mit Begleitung des 
Clavier’, op. 46 (KHV p. 109). SBSK-Mh 62 is a sketch for the song (a 
facsimile of which is given in the appendix to Seyfried’s Beethoven’s Studien) 
that Haslinger said was probably the very first one. TDR II 25 conjectures 
that the word “‘cantata” was used in the published title in recognition of the 
extent and nature of the setting; Prod p. 295 paraphrases Marx I, 121: 
“Adelaide is not a song, but an hour in the life of the wandering lover, an hour 
in which the image of his beloved floats transfigured before his eyes’. The 
reference to the work as a cantata does not appear in the draft of a title-page 
described in KatH 99. With Kal 37 of 4th August, 1800, written more than 


1 A list of abbreviations used is given at the end of this article. 
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three years after the song was published, Beethoven sent a copy to the poet 
with words of sincere tribute. In the 1815 edition of his poems, Matthisson 
added the following note to Adelaide: ‘‘Various composers have given a musical 
soul to this little lyrical fantasy, but it is my most sincere conviction that none 
threw the text more completely in the shade by his music than the gifted 
Ludwig van Beethoven of Vienna” (TDR II 26). At Beethoven’s last public 
appearance as a pianist, at a festival on 25th January, 1815, in honour of the 
birthday of Czarina Elisabeth Alexiewna of Russia, he accompanied Franz 
Wild’s singing of Adelaide (TK II 306). The anecdote that the court singer 
Joseph Barth prevailed upon Beethoven not to burn the unpublished manu- 
script of this song (Kerst I 31) may be disregarded, if only because of the fact 
that when Barth arrived in Vienna in 1807 (TDR II 112) of. 46 had been in 
print for ten years. 

No other poem by any poet (unless it be Schiller’s Ode to Joy) seemed to hold 
Beethoven’s attention for so long or draw from him so much musical labour as 
did Matthisson’s Opferlied. Studies for the settings of this poem that Beet- 
hoven made over a period of some thirty years have been published by Jonas 
(ZfMw 14 [1931] 103) and Herbst (NBJ 5 [1933] 137). According to Herbst, 
the sketch given in NB I 50 may date from the Bonn period, and is clearly the 
first of two versions for voice and piano (H-145), as yet published only in part. 
Sketches from 1794-95 (see Herbst), from 1798-99 (NB II 478), from 1801 
(N 65 p. 10), and from 1807 or shortly before (NB I 51) led to a second version 
for voice and piano (WoO 126), published in 1808 (KHV p. 588). On 23rd 
December, 1822, a version for three soloists and chorus, with accompaniment 
of clarinets, horns, violas and cellos was performed in Pressburg (KHV p. 354). 
Herbst points out that GA 25/268 is a mid-nineteenth-century arrangement 
of this version: the autograph, extant in Vienna, is without double basses, as 
stated in Kal 872 of 18th February, 1823, to Peters.2 The fourth and last set- 
ting, op. 121b, for soprano soloist with chorus and orchestra, was completed in 
the summer of 1824 (KHV p. 354). In September, 1823 (Kal 1032) Beethoven 
used the last line of Matthisson’s poem for a musical greeting for his much- 
admired friend Marie Pachler-Koschak (WoO 202), and on 3rd May, 1825 
(Kal 1064) he closed a letter to Rellstab with a setting of these same words. 
Misch (Mf 3 [1950] 270) has shown that this latter setting, unlike the other, is 
a true canon. 

The song Andenken, WoO 136, was written in 1809 to Matthisson’s verses 
on Ich denke dein; Beethoven had used the original Goethe concept of this same 
thought for his Song and Variations WoO 74. The peregrinations of Ich denke 
dein among German poets are summarized in KHV p. 601 (see also KHV p. 527). 
Sketches are known (NB I 50; NB II 90, 575) for a setting of Matthisson’s 
Wunsch (later known as Das Heimweh) probably dating from about 1814 
(TK I 254; TDR II 27N). Nohl II 586 says that some of these sketches are 


? There seems to be some question as to whether this version differs significantly from GA 
25/268. It is not included in Supplemente zur Gesamtausgabe, Band II: Gesdénge mit Orchester 
(B & H, 1960), but Hr. Hess, editor of this new series, plans to review the autograph for possible 
publication in a later volume. 
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spurious song Der Wunsch (Hess A-43; see KHV p. 62). A sketchbook of 1817 
contains a brief study for Matthisson’s Badelied (NB II 350). Nohl II 502 says, 
“Hr. Malfatti-Rohrenbach, speaking from information given to him by Therese 


(von Malfatti}, told me that one day Beethoven sought out the Malfatti family | 


in Médling, found them not at home, and tore a sheet from a notebook on which 


he wrote a melody to a verse by Matthisson. . . . Hr. Malfatti could not say | 


what the song was’. BusZ III 156 places this incident in 1818 or 1819. 
According to Leitzmann (LvB II 382), Beethoven’s Nachlass included 
Matthisson’s Lyrische Anthologie in 16 volumes. 


KoTZzEBUE, August Friedrich Ferdinand von (1761-1819). Playwright. 


After completing his legal studies, Kotzebue became secretary to the 
governor-general of St. Petersburg. He was ennobled in 1785, and became 
president of the magistracy of Esthonia. By 1790 he had attained a con- 
siderable reputation from his plays and novels; he retired from the Russian 


service shortly thereafter, and by 1798 he had written six volumes of stories | 


and sketches and more than twenty plays, the majority of which had been 
translated into various European languages. He was brought to the Burg- 
theater in Vienna by Baron Braun early in 1798, but there was so much friction 
between him and the players that he was dismissed at the end of the year with 
an annuity of 1,000 florins to secure future works for this theatre. He divided 
the rest of his lifetime between various German cities and Russia. About 1802 
he established the Begletterin des Freimiithigen in Berlin as an organ in opposi- 
tion to the Goethe-Schlegel literary faction. In March, 1819, he was assassi- 
nated in Mannheim by a student who believed (probably rightly) that he was 
acting as a Russian spy. Metternich used this assassination as the justifica- 
tion for imposing the Carlsbad Decrees by which control of the universities 
and censorship of the press was imposed on Germany (Brit 18-303). 

“As a dramatist he was extraordinarily prolific, his plays numbering over 
200; his popularity, not merely on the German but on the European stage, was 
unprecedented. His success, however, was due less to any conspicuous literary 
or poetic ability than to an extraordinary facility in the invention of effective 
situations ; he possessed as few German playwrights before or since, the unerring 
instinct for the theater’ (Brit). Einstein, however, is not so kind, referring to 
him as “‘this unscrupulous and accomplished corrupter of German taste, this 
adversary of every lofty ideal which Herder and Goethe and Schiller had 
striven after’ (Schubert, p. 19). 

It is probable that Beethoven made Kotzebue’s acquaintance while he was 
at the Burgtheater in 1798, though there is no direct evidence to this cffect. 
While in Vienna in 1803, Kotzebue wrote about the local musical scene (TK II 
I); the review in the Freimiithige of the first performance of op. 85 (TK II 7) 
was probably by him. 

In 1810 the authorities in Pest began to make preparations for the formal 
opening of their new theatre in the fall of 1811. They invited Collin to write 
an appropriate drama, and when he refused the commission they turned to 
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Kotzebue. By the following spring he had responded with Bela’s Flucht, 
together with a prologue Konig Stephan, Ungern’s erster Wohlthater and an 
epilogue Die Ruinen von Athen. In view of the fact that Emperor Franz I, in 
whose honour the dedicatory ceremonies were to be held, had in 1805 and again 
in 1809 been forced to flee his capital city, a drama referring to anybody’s flight 
was not thought to be appropriate, but the prologue and the epilogue were 
accepted and sent to Beethoven for appropriate music (TK II 201), as had been 
planned several years before (TK Il 154). According to a letter to B&H of 
oth October, 1811 (Kal 253), Beethoven wrote the nineteen numbers making 
up the music for these two works in about three weeks; the gala opening of the 
theatre took place on gth February, 1812 (TK II 213). 

The overture to King Stephan was published as op. 117 in July, 1826; the 
remainder of the music for this drama appeared only in the GA in 1864. The 
overture to The Ruins of Athens was published as op. 113 in February 1823 
and the entire work in 1846 (KHV). Kotzebue’s text for The Ruins of Athens 
“left nothing to be desired on the score of absurdity” (TDR III 289). In 1822 
Meisl prepared a new text for adaptation to the music, to which the overture 
op. 124 and a chorus WoO 08 were added and one number (of. 114) slightly 
modified. This version was first performed on 3rd October, 1822 (KHV p. 326). 
TDR IV 300 says, ‘“‘Meisl’s text . . . is in all ways inferior to Kotzebue’s”. The 
following year Sporschil wrote still another text, with title Die Apothese im 
Tempel des Jupiter Ammon. The scenario is given in Volkmann: Neues tiber 
Beethoven, p. 69; the poem itself is described as “from beginning to end an 
amateurish work that is often unintentionally comic’. Beethoven sketched 
some of the twelve new numbers needed, but soon dropped the project. In 
1859 Robert Heller prepared a fourth text for the music (TDR III 289). 

Beethoven was apparently pleased with Kotzebue’s work, for in a letter of 
28th January, 1812 (MM 104), sent through B&H (see Kal 269), Beethoven 
requested an opera book from him: “romantic, totally serious, heroic-comic, or 
sentimental—in short, whatever may please you”. There is no indication that 
Kotzebue took any action to fulfill this request. When Ehlers planned to 
present The Ruins of Athens in Berlin, Beethoven wrote to him on 1st August, 
1826 (Kal 1159): ‘Do not forget to restore the integrity that naturally is to be 
found only in the original Kotzebue text, which suffered greatly in Meisl’s 
revision’. In autumn of 1813 a Herr Hagen, domestic music-master to Kotze- 
bue in Reval (Esthonia), presented a letter of introduction to Beethoven, but 
nothing further is known about him (TDR III 397). An early work of Kotzebue 
Vom Adel, was in Beethoven’s library at his death (Leitzmann, LvB II 382). 


GAVEAUX, Pierre (1761-1825). Opera tenor, composer of the first opera on 
the Fidelio story. 

Gaveaux studied composition with Franz Beck, conductor of the theatre at 
Bordeaux, and then ‘‘made his debut as tenor with a success which decided his 
future career. His voice was warm and flexible, he sang with great expression, 
and during an engagement at the Opéra-Comique in Paris in 1789 created many 
important parts; but his career as an actor was ephemeral” (Grove III 2-358). 
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He first appeared as a composer in 1790 with interpolated arias, and the success 
of his opera L’ Amour filial in 1792 led him to devote his principal energies 
thereafter to composition, producing in all more than forty operas (Grove V). 
His most important work was the first opera on the Fidelio story, Léonore ou 
L'Amour conjugal, written in 1798 to a libretto by Bouilly (see Ausg Aufs II 
141, 283). Sonnleithner in 1805 made use of Bouilly’s book for Beethoven’s 
Fidelio (‘‘frei nach dem franzdsischen bearbeitet’); it seems probable that 
Beethoven was acquuinted with Gaveaux’ music for Léonore (BHdb I 137). 
TK II 36 describes Gaveaux as “‘a man of no great musical science, but gifted 
with a natural talent for melody and for pleasing though not always correct 
instrumentation”. In 1812 his mind began to fail, and he passed his last 
seven years in an asylum. 

In WidM 63 (1887) 363, Pasqué gives an account of the genesis of Gaveaux’ 
opera. One evening Mme. Scio, prima donna of the Opéra, was entertaining 
Gaveaux and Jean Niclas Bouilly, who later wrote the libretto of Cherubini’s 
Les deux journées. Bouilly told the story of Léonore during the dinner, the plot 
being based (he said) on an actual case that he had encountered while he was 
public prosecutor at Tours during the Reign of Terror. Mme. Scio insisted 
that the improvised libretto be reduced to writing and that her other guest, 
Gaveaux, set it to music. This was done, the locale for safety’s sake being 
stated as Spain and the time the seventeenth century. “On roth February, 
1798, the work received the first of many brilliant and successful performances”, 
says Pasqué, with Mme. Scio as Leonore and Gaveaux as Florestan, ‘“‘the book 
and the popularity of the prima donna contributing far more than Gaveaux’ 
music”. We thus have the amusingly ironical situation that Beethoven’s 
great drama of conjugal fidelity was the result of two married men playing 
around with an attractive young widow. 
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Delius as a musical Dramatist 


BY 


JOHN W. KLEIN 


CURIOUSLY enough, very few people think of Delius as a musical dramatist; 
in an age when his choral and symphonic works are meeting with increasing 
recognition, his operas remain persistently neglected. Critics no doubt pay 
lip-service to them, but generally they are content to leave one of the most 
fascinating spheres of a great composer’s creative activity completely un- 
explored. And yet the theatre, from which Delius tended to recoil with a 
sensitivity that at times seemed almost pathological, happened to be what 
Sir Thomas Beecham* termed ‘“‘the great love”’ of his life: it was in this appar- 
ently uncongenial medium that he produced some of his most arresting works. 
For his fervent admirers, including Beecham himself, have always regarded 
A Village Romeo and Juliet as one of his three noblest masterpieces; it is, in 
fact, a creation more cumulative in its final effect than the more ambitious 
A Mass of Life or even the moving Sea Drift. 

Beecham was, besides, convinced that—despite occasional lapses and 
probably inevitable false starts—Delius possessed an innate flair for the stage; 
the very fact that he was not exhibitionistically theatrical in the sense that 
Puccini so frequently is, was, he vehemently affirmed, anything but conclusive 
evidence that he was no genuine musical dramatist. His last work for the 
stage: the incidental music for Hassan, with melodies that at times equal 
Puccini’s in ingratiating charm and dramatic point, is certainly effective. 
Yet to the vast majority of critics he remained an unpractical dreamer at 
loggerheads with the stage and hopelessly out of touch with its requirements. 

Sir Thomas, however, firmly believed that Delius’ mediaeval idyll, Irmelin, 
for which he had written his own ultra-romantic libretto, was “the best first 
opera written by any composer known to me’. Yet at moments we are 
uncomfortably reminded of Debussy’s derisive remark about “‘the little 
balloon blocked by the clouds’. For it is impossible to overlook the grave 
dramatic shortcomings of this work; it is purely as a fairy tale, a bit @ la 
Rimsky-Korsakov, that we have to judge it. Then we will find that it is a 
dreamy if occasionally somewhat pallid little opera with an enchanting love- 
duet and one effective climax: Nils’ discovery, to enthralling music, of the 
mystical “Silver Stream”. Though Jrmelin does not yet possess what Professor 
Gerald Abraham has aptly termed “‘the voluptuous love of pathos” that is most 
characteristic of Delius at his best, it is already an original work, and its 
weaknesses are more interesting than the virtues of many a more successful 
opera. Justifiably incensed at the abysmal lack of interest he had encountered 
when in 1953 he enterprisingly produced Irmelin at Oxford, Beecham referred 


* In October, 1955, Sir Thomas promised to write an article on Delius for this journal; but 
unfortunately it never materialized. [Ep.] 
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scornfully to “‘a university town whose alumni marked the honour conferred on 
them by an almost total disregard of its existence’. 

Koanga, his second opera, based on a sensational story by a mediocre 
American poet, is a much more deliberate attempt to be theatrically compelling. 
Unfortunately, from a dramatic point of view it is handicapped by a far- 
fetched prologue and epilogue, which are anything but integral parts of the 
work, as they are, for instance, in Billy Budd or even in The Tales of Hoffmann. 
Yet it is precisely here that Delius is at his most poetic and haunting. Certainly 
the complete neglect of such a colourful and sumptuously orchestrated opera 
remains a mystery. For it is anything but boring, whilst there are several 
memorable scenes: for example, Koanga’s exhilarating betrothal festivities, 
as the natives dance with tremendous gusto the ravishing “La Calinda’’. 
And subsequently—and this is dramatically even more impressive—the thrilling 
moment when the negro prince, brutally robbed of his bride, Palmyra, escapes 
into the forest and implacably calls down the vengeance of his gods upon his 
white tormentors. Here Delius for the first time does full justice to a powerful 
situation. Koanga is much more operatically conceived than any of his other 
works; it may be rather melodramatic at times, but it is all the same a remarkably 
imaginative portrayal of a primitive, cruelty-ridden community in the deep 
South at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Delius’ last opera, Fennimore and Gerda (a series of eleven short scenes 
linked by the briefest, yet most pregnant of interludes), is, on the other hand, 
definitely more personal, with a concise and gripping story that clearly reflects 
the composer’s own life and some of its more baffling problems. There was an 
almost startling affinity between Delius and the ill-fated J. P. Jacobsen, the 
ardent and introspective author of the exquisite novel: Niels Lyhne on which 
the opera is based. (Ibsen, by the way, regarded this work as ‘“‘the greatest 
novel of the century’”’.) Like the Danish poet, Delius was beginning to recoil 
from human beings, for with growing bitterness he clung to the belief that even 
in love the soul remains for ever solitary and uncomprehended. This was to 
him the irremediable tragedy of human existence. A far more compact work 
than any of its essentially romantic predecessors, Fennimore and Gerda con- 
centrates almost exclusively on Niels’ unhappy passion for Fennimore, the wife 
of his friend, the painter Eric. Though Eric’s despair at his creative sterility is 
portrayed with a searing bitterness, it is the beautiful love scene full of yearning 
passion that is the highlight of Delius’ opera; for a while, despite its essential 
reticence, it challenges the Italian verists at their own feverish game. Yet it is 
no deliberate or maladroit imitation of their methods, but a resolute endeavour 
to transcend, even to spiritualize them, as towards the end of his life Delius was 
again to do (and with a genuine success that has been either minimized or 
completely overlooked) in the dramatic if not always entirely original incidental 
music of Hassan. 

Unfortunately, Fennimore and Gerda is weakened dramatically by a no 
doubt winsome but inconsequential romantic finale. Did some perverse 
impulse in Delius plan this fatal anti-climax, the unexpected, conventional 
happy ending with gentle, good little Gerda? How ineffectively does it replace 
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Jacobsen’s tragic conclusion, with the frightened child-wife turning in her 
anguish from her idolized atheistic husband to the consolations of religion. 
But such a “capitulation” Delius, particularly in his later years, could not 
stomach, not even from the Jacobsen he so passionately admired; it was the 
very negation of everything that he, the convinced agnostic and hedonist, had 


constantly believed in. His evasion of this problem may, however, have | 


sentenced his work to death. For insipidity, no matter how effective the 
contrast, can kill even more surely than a surfeit of gloom, pain or horror. 
Would Carmen have survived if the happy ending for which everybody at the 
time had clamoured had been introduced? Nevertheless, it is a pity that 
Delius’ last opera is never revived, for it is a highly individual and beautiful 
work, with an uncanny responsiveness to all the most subtle moods of nature: 
the enchanting picture of the fjord at night remains unforgettable. In certain 
psychological respects Fennimore is even more mature, more passionately 
direct than its more imaginative predecessor, A Village Romeo and Juliet, which 
Delius himself tended to rank below it. 

And yet, fundamentally, he was wrong: musically if not dramatically, 
A Village Romeo is one of the three or four finest romantic operas of our century. 
This strangely reticent work, which—to quote Bernard van Dieren—‘“burns 
with such white heat at the centre’, is a unique masterpiece by which, surely, 
Delius’ reputation as a musical dramatist must ultimately stand cr fall. It 
has so very rarely been produced, because it is almost exclusively for the sake 
of music that it appears to live, deliberately shunning drama, apart from one 
sensational incident. In certain respects it is a more naive and far less carefully 
planned Pelléas et Mélisande, purer and more ethereal, with less variety and 
infinitely less feeling for the stage, but with a touching humanity that Debussy 
often lacks. The suicide of the lovers is far more moving and compelling than 
Mélisande’s death, which on the surface might strike one as a more grateful 
theme. Delius’ astonishingly individual masterpiece, which can scarcely be 
fully appreciated at a single hearing, forces us to realize what is surely one of the 
major tragedies of modern music: his abysmal and, to a great extent, undeserved 
failure as an operatic composer after more than twenty years of intense absorp- 
tion in this medium—a failure that almost inevitably ended by chilling both his 
initiative and his enthusiasm. 

For, throughout his long life, he had yearned to compose great operas; 
evocative, even weird themes rivetted his attention. It was quite inevitable 
that he should be haunted, wellnigh obsessed, by Emily Bronté’s Wuthering 
Heights. For him this was, in fact, the ideal subject, however difficult it would 
have been to plan a satisfactory libretto. Above all, it was a theme that might 
have forced him out of his groove by compelling him to deal with such a virile 
and forceful character as Heathcliff (the Dark Fiddler of A Village Romeo 
surely tm excelsis). An almost equally congenial subject might have been 
Hardy’s Tess; nobody could have dealt more magically with that final, pathetic 
scene amidst the ruins of Stonehenge. Unfortunately, it was Ibsen’s unwieldy 
Emperor and Galilean that fascinated him for years, but in the end the 
predominance of the uncongenial and also essentially unmusical political 
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discussions understandably alienated him. Nevertheless, innumerable more 
promising themes beckoned invitingly; that is why it is so regrettable that in 
that bleak atmosphere of almost total indifference (even A Village Romeo and 
Juliet had been dismissed as utterly amateurish and tedious) all these ambitious 
projects should have ended by petering out. 

For, in a peculiar sense, though he would have pooh-poohed the comparison, 
he was possibly Wagner’s most worthy successor in the opera house. Indeed, 
A Village Romeo (though definitely less Wagnerian than a great choral work 
such as A Mass of Life) is at times somewhat akin in mood and even in treat- 
ment to Tristan. For Delius’ music, if fundamentally more chaste and frail, 
possesses a similar intensely visionary quality; at moments it reminds one of 
the Wagner of Nietzsche’s imagination at a time when that irascible philosopher 
was particularly enraged with his former idol. Here surely is the “supreme 
miniaturist”’ poignantly expressing in a few bars of the utmost sweetness all 
the profound melancholy of existence. Yet, strangely enough, the operas 
that in the end appealed to Delius most forcibly were certainly not Wagner’s 
(however much in his youth he may have idolized him), but simpler and more 
straightforward dramatic works such as Verdi's Azda (far superior, in his opinion, 
to the subtler Otello) and above all (here again he was following very closely in 
the footsteps of his beloved Nietzsche) Bizet’s Carmen. This opera he regarded 
as the quintessence of life; he placed it immeasurably above Debussy’s “‘pallid”’ 
—the word happens to be Delius’—Pelléas et Mélisande. To him these two 
extremely popular and yet highly imaginative works represented opera at its 
most dramatically satisfying, with none of the “‘pettiness’’ and the “intolerable 
mannerisms” that he constantly deprecated in more modern composers such 
as Debussy and Ravel. Curiously enough, he, the most delicate and sensitive 
of musicians, insisted on vigour, which he did not find in the “petits maitres’’ 
with whom his name is occasionally linked. (Much could be written on Delius’ 
and Debussy’s ambivalent attitude to each other.) 

Nevertheless, like Wagner, Delius remained fundamentally a mystic. For 
no twentieth-century composer succeeds in capturing an otherworldly atmos- 
phere with quite so sensuous a fervour. Elgar may have slightly exaggerated, 
but he was surely justified in saying to his great contemporary: “You are too 
much of a poet for a workman like me’. For a real and true poet Delius 
undoubtedly was: has any musician expressed his attitude to his art in quite 
such a rapturous spirit? ‘Music is a cry from the soul”, he exclaimed in a 
moment of self-revelation. ‘‘It isa thing to be reverenced. It is an initiation 
into the mystery of the human spirit. No great work of art has ever come into 
the world save as the fruit of years of earnest, unremitting endeavour on the 
part of its creator’. 

A Village Romeo and Juliet was perhaps the first ripe fruit of such tireless and 
dedicated labour. Musically it remains one of the three or four outstanding 
landmarks in our unfortunately rather barren operatic history. In his vision 
of a broodingly remote beauty it is no doubt understandable that Delius could 
not help occasionally forgetting the stage, just as his dream lovers forget the 
world. Despite the theatre’s perennial fascination for him, he did ultimately 
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recoil from it in the same disillusioned spirit as Berlioz. With Koanga he had 
confidently expected a popular success, but subsequently, except for a single 


brief lapse: the veristic one-act opera Margot la Rouge (in which he deliberately | 


wrenched himself away from his romantic paradise) and also the exciting 


incidental music of Hassan, a kind of delicate precursor of Puccini’s Turandot, | 


he stubbornly refused to capitulate to the stage’s exacting demands. Until his 


death he remained a kind of musical Yeats yearning ceaselessly for the © 


unattainable. 
Nevertheless, it was with exceptional discernment that he had chosen for 


the subject of his finest opera one of the most beautiful short stories ever | 


written: Gottfried Keller’s Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe, a theme ideally 
suited to his genius, a wistful tale in which the gruff Swiss poet, generally so 
matter-of-fact and nearly as pedestrian as Balzac at his worst, soars above his 
drab native environment, and for a brief while proves himself almost worthy 
of being bracketed with Shakespeare. For in Keller’s story Delius immediately 
recognized the true spirit of romance, with all the rapture and heartbreak of 
youth. How splendidly did he rise to this supreme challenge by addding an 
element of nostalgic beauty that was all his own and which enhances the appeal 
of what is essentially one of the most perfect of prose poems! 

At first the spiritual core of the opera seems to be the wild, desolate field 
overgrown with red poppies, where the children play and the lovers furtively 
meet. It is the symbol of unattainable happiness, and here Delius creates an 
atmosphere of sensuous mystery. The human beings, however, remain a little 
sketchy and unreal. Nevertheless, in the fourth scene there is an almost 


startling metamorphosis of the drama, for the composer casts aside his aloofness, } 


even the slightly ineffective prettiness that reminds one at times jurt a little 
of charming but undramatic operas such as The Immortal Hour. As Sali and 
Vreli wait patiently for the dawn, Delius is at last heart and soul with his 
characters; his music no longer merely illustrates Keller but transcends him, 
for it is permeated with a wistful tenderness that is extraordinarily moving. 
There are few more striking instances in all opera of the thrilling ascent of 
talent into the loftier sphere of genius, of the merely adequate suddenly 
becoming the inevitable. After the solemn interlude of the wedding dream, 
which does not quite ring true, but which is, nevertheless, theatrically indis- 
pensable, the drama gathers momentum. The boisterous fair scene, a superb 
piece of intricate and varied beauty, is not merely weirdly exhilarating: it is 
tinged with gloom. And now, at long last, comes the musical climax of the 
whole work: the magical ““Walk to the Paradise Garden’. Even those who 
affirm that Delius has little sense of drama will have to concede that this 
interlude is quite as remarkable for its gripping intensity as for its lyrical 
beauty. Few things as poignant have been written for the stage: Delius’ 
music no longer drifts along, as it may tend to do in the early scenes, but 
surges forward in a ceaseless flow of irresistible eloquence. 

Indeed, after such a miraculously impressive epitome of the whole drama, 
one might imagine that the final scene would inevitably be an anti-climax, 
particularly in the case of a composer as essentially lyrical as Delius. And yet 
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setting sun’”’ is remarkably evocative, whilst subsequently, by sheer intensity 
of vision, Delius completely overcomes the sluggishness of rhythm that charac- 
terizes much of his work. What his fumbling libretto had almost entirely 
failed to make understandable his music triumphantly explains. Where 
Keller himself had faltered, Delius is magnificently master of the situation and 
the stage. When the lovers resolve to die, it is with so tender and yet exalted a 
resignation that the moment is one of the most sublime in all opera. Forcibly 
we are reminded of Delius’ own phrase: “‘Musical expression only begins to be 
significant where words and action reach their uttermost limit’. Indeed, the 
conclusion of this scene, with its unexpected touch of wistful gaiety, is steeped 
in a beauty quite beyond the range of words. Sali’s final outburst: “And I 
throw our lives away!’’ (impotent as literature, unforgettably compelling as 
music) is Delius at the height of his genius, filled with an unearthly ecstasy 
that even he could never again entirely recapture. I doubt whether anything in 
English opera can quite match this moment. 

Thus, despite its defects and limitations, A Village Romeo and Juliet 
remains one of the major glories of our music and of our stage, a unique work 
that reveals extraordinary spiritual integrity. Unfortunately, to produce it 
with any degree of conviction has always proved notoriously difficult. An 
additional problem is that the lovers appear both as children and adults— 
invariably a technical as well as a psychological difficulty on the stage. Rela- 
tively little happens, though there is one dramatic scene when the hero Sali 
struggles desperately with Vreli’s jealous and almost demented father. This, 
however, is an isolated episode, and here Delius tends to imitate, though skil- 
fully and unusually vigorously, the procedure of operatic composers with whom 
he has, on the whole, little in common. It is perhaps significant that he 
deliberately omits the crucial and by far the most beautiful and thrilling scene 
in Keller’s story: the tragic meeting in dramatic circumstances of the young 
lovers after years of enforced separation and replaces it by Sali’s clumsily 


_ contrived and rather nondescript visit to Vreli’s house. Once again we are 


reluctantly compelled to ask ourselves whether Delius and his wife (who helped 


_ him indefatigably with the somewhat sketchy and faltering libretto) even 


realized what they were throwing away. Much of the poet’s quaint and 
characteristic charm is, moreover, lost; but so, more fortunately, is a great 
deal of his coarseness and occasionally uncouth wit. There is, in fact, as 
tenuous a link between Keller’s remarkable tale and Delius’ opera, as there is 
between Mérimée’s Carmen and Bizet’s masterpiece. And yet, as in the more 
familiar work, a new and compelling nobility is eloquently added. For such 
is the power of Delius’ genius that the almost complete lack of action in his 
libretto is, on the whole, rarely felt. Nevertheless, there are still moments 
when one remembers that he himself was frequently obsessed by the same horror 
of the stage that had ended by wellnigh destroying Berlioz as a musical 
dramatist. It is then that one seems to hear the great Frenchman’s angry 
bellow: “‘The theatre is the disorderly house of music, and the chaste muse we 
drag there cannot enter without shuddering”’. 
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And that is why it is perhaps understandable that Delius should have 
instinctively disliked Puccini, the arch-theatrical magician of our century, 
even more intensely than Britten does today. On the other hand, the 
passionate admiration that Britten feels for Mozart, Delius himself felt for 
Bizet, ‘‘the greatest French composer’, the only one whom he never criticized 
and whose style and work he consistently admired, whereas he would turn on 
Debussy and even Berlioz with a withering scorn that is occasionally dis- 
concerting. In a sense it is a pity that Bizet, who had faced without flinching 
the most tyrannical demands of the stage, should have exercised so slight an 
influence over him, for the very thing that he lacked most of all was variety of 
mood and sharpness of characterization. The coarse peasants in A Village 
Romeo and Juliet, even the sinister Dark Fiddler, are too melancholy, not 
sufficiently robust. Certain almost indispensable theatrical requirements 
Delius might possibly have learnt from a closer study of Bizet’s operas. 

However, in his work there is a hitherto undetected but sufficiently vital 
Bizetian element that would have appealed to Nietzsche, the French com- 
poser’s most fanatical admirer: his love of the dance, exhilarating and infinitely 
alluring: one has, indeed, only to think of “‘La Calinda”’ in Koanga rather than 
of the dance songs in the much more Teutonic Mass of Life. Above all, at 
crucial moments in A Village Romeo we find a definite suggestion of that 
enchanting fusion of turbulent gaiety and brooding melancholy so character- 
istic of L’Arlésienne: for instance, at the tumultuous conclusion of the slightly 
saccharine dream, as the wedding bells ring merrily; and then once again in 
the for Delius unusually lively fair scene. As the lovers refer nostalgically to 
“‘childhood’s happy days’’, we catch almost an echo of the more sentimental 
Bizet of the José-Micaéla duet. Indeed, despite Delius’ own unmistakable 
personality, on rare occasions Wagner and Bizet are magically wedded in the 
music of his most enthralling opera, as they are at times in the poetry and 
philosophy of the Nietzsche he always revered. It is rather in the nature of a 
startling paradox that here he is completely at one with Puccini himself, who 
always regarded such a fusion as eminently theatrical and quite ideal for opera. 

Nevertheless, not even in the colourful Koanga could Delius resign himself 
<ntirely to the earthbound requirements of the stage. In his own fairly 
eventful life compromise, occasionally even cynicism and a certain callousness 


mainly engendered by physical suffering, did exist, but hardly ever in the | 


ethereal, fairy-like creations of his genius. Whenever he strove—on the whole, 


not too discerningly—to be theatrically effective or even forceful, his music | 
was apt to lose much of its savour, its spontaneity, its aristocratic distinction. | 


In the crude atmosphere of the theatre his plaintive figures, except perhaps 
in that marvellous final scene of A Village Romco and Juliet, tend to wilt, like 
delicate plants in an icy wind. 

Yet never did a composer live more single-mindedly for the complete 
realization of what he felt was profoundly himself. No, not even Wagner, who 
after all squandered, with a futility that exasperates one, almost half of his 
prodigious energy in dangerous struggles and on numerous controversial, 
occasionally devastatingly silly articles and skits. Unlike his great German 
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predecessor, Delius never allowed himself to become obsessed either by megalo- 
mania or what constitutes its habitual concomitant: a morbid dread of perse- 
cution brought about largely by a man’s own destructive egoism. If the world 
did not hanker after him or his music, he was the last person to insist on 
foisting himself upon it; with the utmost steadfastness he refused to allow it to 
distract him from his self-appointed task. 

And that may be why scarcely any great musician, despite so many 
ambitious projects that unfortunately never materialized, ever fulfilled himself 
with such unswerving integrity of purpose. Elgar summed him up perfectly 
when he wrote: “To me he seemed like the poet who, seeing the sun again after 
his pilgrimage, has found complete harmony between will and desire’. 
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Janaéek and Taras Bulba 


BY 


RICHARD GORER 


JaANACEK’s orchestral works do not form a very large part of his output and 
few of his most impressive works are to be found therein. The list opens with 


the exhilarating suite of Lachian dances and closes with the equally exhilarating, : 


+ 


though somewhat subtler, Sinfonietta: in between come a trio of symphonic | 


poems. The first of these, the austere Sumarovo Dité (enlisted rather ambigu- 


ously as The Fiddler’s Child) is an interesting and well constructed piece: the © 
last, the Ballad of Blanik, did not satisfy the composer sufficiently to be | 


published during his lifetime and leaves a rather inconclusive impression: in 
between comes Taras Bulba which is generally regarded as his most impressive 
purely orchestral work. 

Taras Bulba, originally subtitled Slavonic Rhapsody and later just 
Rhapsody, was started in I915 and not, apparently, completed until 1918. 


The work is inspired by Gogol’s ‘Cossack epic” of the same name, which treats | 
of the wars between Russia and Poland in the seventeenth century. The work 


is divided into three sections; The death of Taras’ son Andrij, who deserted to 
the enemy and was killed by his father; the death of his second son Ostapov, 
killed in front of his father, and finally the death of Taras Bulba himself, 
burned alive and dying prophesying the eventual victory and greatness of 


Russia. No detailed knowledge of Gogol’s tale is necessary to appreciate the | 
music. Janaéek uses a large number of instruments in his orchestra, but they | 


are more often than not used as though they were parts of an immense chamber 
combination and the number of loud tuéti passages is quite surprisingly small. 

Even nowadays it is still assumed that Janaéek composed in an improvis- 
atory manner and that his method is unpredictable; so it is perhaps worth 
demonstrating that, in spite of its exhilaration and pathos, the construction of 
Taras Bulba is as intellectual as many pieces without these qualities. This 
does not make for very interesting reading, I am afraid, but it may comfort the 
reader to know that it makes equally dull writing. 

The first movement, The Death of Andrij, opens with a recitative-like 
passage for the cor anglais, part of which is then repeated by the oboe. These 
few bars (Ex. 1) contain the germ from which the whole work is to evolve 
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and it is worth while examining them carefully. The first phrase consists 
of a descending third, a rising second and a rising fifth; next comes another 
rising second, two descending semitones, a descending minor third, a scale 
passage descending a minor fifth and an ascending major fifth. After a pause 
we have again three descending semitones and a rising fifth, which is mirrored, 
as it were, by two descending tones and a rising sixth. Of these intervals the 
most important are the descending third (the rising sixth is regarded as an 
inversion of this), the three note descending chromatic passage and the rising 
fifth. This last interval is particularly associated with Andrij, and his brother 
Ostapov with his radically different character is associated with the inversion 
of this interval, a descending fourth. 

After the material has been exposed, a solo violin enters and after repeating 
the rising fifth, dwells on the rising second, while tubular bells, tuned chromati- 
cally, play a rising second and a descending semitone in syncopation, while in 
the bass the celli are playing rising and descending fifths. An accelerando 
leads to a corona and a change of tempo. It is these frequent pauses and 
changes of tempo that give the work its deceiving rhapsodic and improvisatory 
character. A solo organ now enters with the rising sixth motif, against which, 
in turn, oboe, double bass and clarinet enter with a figure composed of a rising 
third, a rising fourth, a rising fifth and a descending fourth; this figure alter- 
nates with one where the intervals are a second, a third and a rising and falling 
sixth (Ex. 2 (a), (b), (c)). This leads back to the passage with the bells. The 
episode is then repeated. 


The tempo changes from andante to allegro vivo, but there is no fresh 
material. The figures in the last episode are telescoped as it were, and we now 
have a rising second, a rising third and either a fourth or a fifth both rising‘and 
descending. This figure is eventually treated sequentially and brings the 
music to a climax from which we descend rapidly by a quick diminuendo to 
reach the central episode of the movement. The interest of this episode is 
primarily melodic, and a related episode in the next movement perhaps allows 
us to regard this melody as an expression of the love Taras Bulba feels for his 
sons. The tempo changes to adagio and over a somewhat habanera-like 
accompaniment, first oboes, and then clarinets, sing a melody (Ex. 3). This 


is composed, basically, of two rising thirds and a descending scale passage to 
the fourth below, but a triplet figure adds a descending second and a rising 
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fourth to this pattern. This is developed for some time and previously heard 
material reappears; there is also a brief rushing passage based on alternatively 
rising and falling semitones. This carries us to bar 200 when the tempo changes 
to allegro and the trombones enter fortissimo to usher in a passage that is 
strongly reminiscent of Liszt’s Humnnenschlacht. Here again the dominant 
intervals are a descending third and a rising fifth, though these change later to 


a descending fifth and a rising fourth, The movement ends, first with a | 
reminiscence of the adagio melody and then with a presto figure based on a } 


descending third and a scale figure descending a second third (Ex. 4). 


The second movement, the death of Ostapov, opens with harp arpeggit, in 
which fourths predominate against which the strings declaim a six note figure 
(Ex. 5) built on a descending second and two descending fourths. This is 


followed by a faster episode built on a rising third and a descending semitone 
(Ex. 6), which corresponds to the brief episode based on rising and descending 


semitones in the first movement. The opening figure returns with the second 
figure as a counterpoint, this becomes dominant for a short while and then the 
tempo changes to moderato and the six note descending fourth figure becomes a 
basso ostinato. Over this strings and clarinets sing a melody based on a scale 
figure descending a fourth (Ex. 7), which can be related to the “‘paternal love”’ 


melody in the first movement. This melody is developed for some time, but 
eventually the tempo changes to vivo and we are back at the rising third and 
descending semitone. This episode is enlivened by a jaunty tune on the oboe 
(Ex. 8), whose relevance is obscure. The last movement will contain an equally 
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obscure episode. Towards the end of the movement the orchestra is enriched 
by the E flat clarinet, whose shrill notes make a surprising change in texture. 
The movement ends with a reminiscence of the close of the first movement, 
though the figure is slightly developed. 

The last movement opens with a chromatic scale passage descending a 
diminished fourth, followed by a semiquaver figure of a descending fourth and 
a rising fifth (Ex. 9 (a)). This figure is later to appear in augmentation 
(Ex. 9 (b)) and with the addition of one rising and two falling semitones 
(Ex. g (c)) to become an important and imposing melody. This material 


indeed suffices for the first fifty bars of the movement. The tempo then 
changes to presto and an exhilarating tune, based entirely on common chords 
(Ex.10), makes an inexplicable appearance. It is possible that Jandcek 


Ex.10 
Presto 


intended, both iu this section and the rather similar one in the preceding move- 
ment, to depict the exhilaration of fighting in battle. In any case we soon 
have a reminiscence of the battle section of the first movement, based on the 
descending third and its inversion. The opening of the movement makes a 
brief reappearance and then comes an allegro section, in which all the principal 
intervals occur, to usher in the coda. In this a new interval, a rising octave, 
appears. It is set against a descending second, a descending fourth and a 
rising fifth (Ex. 11). Rather unexpectedly an important melody now emerges, 


related in feeling to the “‘paternal love’’ melodies of the first two movements, 
but rather grander in conception (Ex. 12) and it does not seem far-fetched to 
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regard it as depicting patriotic love. The melody is still based on a descending 
fourth followed by a descending scale figure, but this is extended by an ascen- 
ding scale figure and two descending thirds. Five bars marked grave, in which 
the main intervals make their last appearance, bring the work to its imposing 
close. 

The concept of music based on a series of intervals, rather than on a series 
of melodies, is commonplace now but was regarded as somewhat revolutionary 
in the period when Taras Bulba was written and this may explain why its 
somewhat economic construction has not, so far as I am aware, been hitherto 
described. It is there for all to see. 
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Radiotelevisione Italiana’s orchestral Concerts 


BY 


JOSEPH E. POTTS 


A FEW months ago an article appeared in The Times which recorded—and 
lamented—the fact that grand opera no longer holds its former place in the 
heart of Italy’s “man-in-the-street”. Time was, the anonymous author 
pointed out, when “the barbers, vegetable sellers, and fishmongers’’ went to 
Italy’s countless opera houses and “cheered their lungs out when the tenor 
reached a high C”’; now they “watch television and their sons play canzonas on 
the jukebox of the local bar”. The canzone of the Italy of today is also not 
what it was; to use the same writer’s vivid and rot inaccurate description it is 
“a weird mixture of South of the Border, André Kostelanetz, and opera’. 
The change he ascribed to the impact on Italy’s younger generation of “‘the 
more unpleasant manifestations of American culture’, but he made no reference 
to the fact that Italian composers of opera, like their contemporaries elsewhere, 
are no longer writing operas with juicy arias that are likely to be sung or 
whistled by the man in the street. 

That, however, is a thought in passing that might well bear further explora- 
tion. My concern here is with another aspect of current musical trends in 
Italy to which the article also referred. It expressed the view that Italians 
“take a polite but not really heartfelt interest in symphonic music’. Whether 
this is justifiable comment or not the fact remains that in recent times there has 
been a tremendous increase in the number of symphony concerts given in Italy 
and one must conclude that there has been a correspondingly marked growth 
in public interest in symphonic music. It would be quite wrong to imagine 
either that orchestral music is even within reach of the mass appeal that popular 
Italian opera of earlier days evoked, or that it is attracting the same public 
that formerly supported opera throughout Italy, but there is, nevertheless, 
much evidence that among the younger generation of Italians there is now 
arising an enthusiastic audience for symphonic music. 

RAI—Radiotelevisione Italiana, Italy’s state radio—is a very prominent 
influence in this field. As the article in The Times justly observed, it has one 
of the finest musical programmes in Europe, and a study of its output of orches- 
tral music today is of considerable interest. The fact that each year RAI 
publishes an admirably produced book containing the programmes of the 
orchestral concerts to be broadcast from October to June makes such a study 
comparatively simple and I have recently spent some time analysing the 
output over the past three seasons from 1958 to 1961. Some of the statistical 
results of this analysis I have compared with those of a somewhat similar 
survey of the BBC’s orchestral output for the year 1950-51—which I carried 
out ten years ago and which was reported in detail in the November and 
December 1951, issues of Musical Opinion. References to some of these 
comparisons are made in what follows. 
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The RAI orchestral concerts are provided by four permanent orchestras— 
the RAI Symphony Orchestras of Rome, Turin, and Milan, and the smaller 
Alessandro Scarlatti Orchestra of Naples (taken over by RAI in 1957)—and by 
occasional guest orchestras. Table I summarizes the activity of these 
orchestras during the three seasons. 


TABLE I 
Number of concerts 
Strength 
1958-59 | 1959-60 | 1960-61 

RAI Rome Symphony Orchestra ea i 94 48 54 | 56 
RAI Turin Symphony Orchestra “ _ 94 66 04 59 
RAI Milan Symphony Orchestra os oe 80 38 36 2 
Alessandro Scarlatti Orchestra .. = “ | 43 40 38 32 
Guest orchestras .. mie 2 I2 I 

200 204 175 


A permanent roster of conductors on the RAI staff—six in 1958-59, eight in 
1959-60, seven in 1960-61—shares about one-third of each season’s concerts 
and for the remainder a large number of guest conductors is engaged—seventy 
in 1958-59, sixty-seven in 1959-60, eighty-one in 1960-61. Of the permanent 
RAI conductors during the period the most important were Mario Rossi 
(chief conductor of the RAI Turin Symphony Orchestra), Franco Caracciola 
(permanent conductor of the Scarlatti Orchestra), Massimo Freccia (chief 
conductor of the RAI Rome Symphony Orchestra since December, 1959), 
Ferruccio Scaglia (during the first two seasons), Massimo Pradella (during the 
second and third), and Fulvio Vernizzi. Alfredo Simonetto and Luigi Colonna, 
both on the staff throughout the three years, conducted only a few concerts. 
The large number of guest conductors included many leading figures of the day ; 
Harry Blech, Celibidache, Kempe, Kletzki, Kubelik, Kurtz, Maderna, Previtali 
and Sanzogno were all engaged in all three seasons, and other notable guests 
included Barbirolli, Cluytens, Dorati, Fricsay, Giulini, Walter Goehr, Gui, 
Jochum, Karajan, Mackerras, Rosbaud, Sacher, Scherchen and Schmidt- 
Isserstedt, to mention but a few. 

The concerts are broadcast on three programmes—the Third, named after 
our own and similarly inclined towards less familiar music; the National, 
carrying the bulk of the orchestral output; and the Second Programme. The 
Third provides RAI’s most important and interesting programmes. Its 
weekly series of Saturday concerts from October to June, thirty-three of them 
in the 1958-59 season and thirty-four in the following season, was shortened to 
twenty-six concerts from October to April with an added Wednesday series of 
twenty-five concerts from November to May in the 1960-61 season. From 
December each year the Saturday concerts were given by the Rome orchestra 
before the public and the 1960-61 Wednesday series, all by the Scarlatti 
Orchestra, were also public concerts. Various weekly series were given on the 
National Programme, including Monday operatic concerts throughout the 
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whole season which are omitted from this survey; the weekly Friday concerts 
from the beginning of December to June, mostly by the Turin orchestra, and 
again open to the public, provide this programme’s main contribution but 
there are also subsidiary and shorter series on other days. The National 
Programme also broadcasts each year a number of “‘Agimus’’ (Associazione 
Giovanni Musicale) concerts given specially for student audiences, as well as 
annual series of six “‘Ricordi’” concerts devoted to works from the Ricordi 
catalogue (which includes many interesting works of the older Italian schools 
as well as much modern music, not all of which is Italian); in the 1960-61 
season a similar series of eight concerts of music from the Curci catalogue was 
added. Regular once-weekly programmes of orchestral music are broadcast 
on the Second Programme, but many of them, excluded from this survey, are 
devoted to recordings; the live broadcasts on this programme include series 
at which young prize-winning instrumentalists or conductors appear. In 
addition to all the concert series already mentioned RAI each season gives a 
variable number of public concerts which are recorded for subsequent broad- 
casting on one or other of the three channels. 

Table II gives a summary of the number of orchestral concerts given by 
each of these programmes; the figures in brackets indicate the number of 
concerts included in my analytical survey after omitting all concerts devoted 
entirely to choral music—RAI maintains choirs in Rome (of about seventy 
singers) and in Turin and Milan (about fifty in each)—or to occasional concert 
performances of operas, the Monday operatic concerts already mentioned, and 
a few concerts for which the RAI yearly concert books give no programme 
details. My survey also omits isolated choral or vocal items included in other- 
wise orchestral concerts. 


TABLE II 

| 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 
Third Programme... 33 (30) | 34 (27) | 51 (45) 

National Programme | 
Regular series... 99 (50) 92 (44) 82 (44) 
Ricordi series (6) 6 (6) 6 (6) 
Curci series “0 - - - - | 8 (8) 
Agimus series 25 (24) 15 (15) 5 (5) 
Second Programme .. = 20 (19) 16 (9) 
Public Concerts 17 (17) 41 (35) 17 (13) 
Totals .. as 200 (146) | 204 (136) 175 (121) 


The survey covers a total of 403 concerts providing 1,203 performances 
of 867 works by 295 composers. Table III summarizes the output of each RAI 
series and also gives the proportions of pre-eighteenth, eighteenth, nineteenth 
and twentieth century music that each gave. The corresponding BBC figures 
included in this table reveal that the RAI programmes in total devoted much 
more attention to music of the present century—almost as high a proportion, 
in fact, as that of our BBC Third Programme by itself. 
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TABLE III 
Percentage of performances 
4 
| 8 8 
3 3 3 
RAI Concerts 38 S | & x 
Third Programme «a 102 135 | 264 | 794 3 17 18 62 
National Programme... 138 124 343 | 4206 2 23 394 354 
Second Programme ai 28 23 58 63 - 174 524 | 30 
Ricordi «nd Curci a 26 73 95 96 I 6 20 73 
Agimus... “a es 44 73 121 129 I 20 35 44 
Public concerts .. Ae 65 105 | 186 195 4 24 24 514 
Totals... 403 1203 20 304 48 
BBC—all concerts. . mi 1} 204 44 34 
BBC—Third Programme. . 3 254 22¢ 49 


Table IV analyzes the total output on a national basis, giving detailed 
figures for the seven leading countries and, for comparison, output percentages 
for the seven leading countries of the BBC survey; the two sets of figures 
present a remarkable similarity, although it might be noted that whereas 
Italian music occupied sixth position in the BBC list with 7 per cent of all 
performances British music was eleventh in the RAI list with less than 1 per 
cent of all performances—eleven performances of eleven works by eight 
composers, in actual fact, including Britten’s Variations on a Theme of Frank 
Bridge and Prelude and Fugue for strings, two Purcell suites, Francis Burt’s 


TABLE IV 
RAI BBC 
Composers Works Performances Percentage 
of per- 
No. % No. % No. % formances 
1. Italian “% 135 46 306 35 348 29 British 19 
2. German a 26 8} 154 18 281 234 | German 19 
3. Austrian ae 13 44 108 12} 163 134 | Austrian 17 
4. Russian - 19 64 88 10 131 II French 134 
5. French ws 28 94 68 8 97 8 Russian 8s 
6. Hungarian .. 7 24 33 4 43 34 =| Italian ij 
7. Czech .. an 5 14 15 14 28 24 | Czech 4 
Misc.* bi 62 21 95 Ir 112 9 Misc. 12 
295 867 1203 


* Nineteen countries—(number of performances in brackets) : Swiss (21), Polish (14), American 
(12), British (11), Brazilian (9), Belgian (8), Spanish (7), Finnish (5), Danish, Japanese, Rumanian, 
Mexican, Norwegian (3 each), Argentinian, Dutch, Israeli, Greek (2 each), Portuguese, Swedish 


(1 each). 
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Iambics, op. 5, Humphrey Searle’s Poem, op. 18, Tippett’s Concerto for double 
string orchestra, Vaughan Williams’ Tallis Fantasia, and Walton’s viola Con- 
certo and Fagade. 

So far as individual composers are concerned the following list gives, in 
order of number of performances, the leading twenty-eight; alongside each is 
the position that each occupied in the corresponding list of the twenty-five 
most frequently performed composers in the BBC survey: 


311 


Per- Works Per- 

formances formances Works 

1. Mozart 50 (1) 15. Schumann 19 8 

2. Beethoven (3) 16. Vivaldi .. 17 10 - 

3. Brahms 44 13 (8) 17. Debussy .. Kin 15 9 (22) 

4. Haydn 39 26 (2) 18. Strauss, R. 15 7 (25) 

5. Stravinsky .. 2 19. Rossini .. 14 Ir (15) 

6. Prokofiev .. 31 20 20. Handel 14 10 (6) 

7. Hindemith .. < 2 22 - 21. Shostakovich a 14 9 - 

8. Ravel eh as 26 13 - 22. Mendelssohn =a 13 9 (10) 

9. Each, j.S. .. 2 16 (12) 23. Liszt 13 8 - 

10. Ghedini 17 - 24. Busoni II 9 - 
11. Barték 19 16 25. Petrassi .. 10 
12. Respighi.. ee 19 26. Schubert .. 10 7 (9) 
13. Tchaikovsky us 19 9 (5) 27. Wagner .. wis 10 7 (18) 
14. Dvorak 8 (4) 28. Chopin 10 3 - 


The appearance so high in this list of Stravinsky, Prokofiev, Hindemith, 
Ravel, Ghedini, Bart6ék, Respighi, Shostakovich, and Petrassi accounts in part 
for the large proportion of twentieth-century music in the RAI programmes. 
Among those composers who occupied a high position in the BBC survey’s list 
but who were well down among the also rans in the RAI list were Sibelius 
(seventh in the BBC list) with four symphonies and Rakastava each played once 
during the three RAI seasons, Bizet (eleventh) with just two performances of 
his symphony, Grieg (sixteenth) with merely three performances of his piano 
cor.certo, Saint-Saéns (seventeenth) with three performances of three works, 
and Berlioz (nineteenth) with two performances of the Symphonie Fantastique 
and one of the Romeo and Juliet suite. 

Of the 867 works played 673 (77} per cent) each received one performance 
only during the three seasons and of these 412 were twentieth-century works. 
Only the following fifty-one works appeared in the programmes of all three 
seasons: 

Bach. Third Brandenburg Concerto and the E minor violin Concerto. 

Beethoven. Symphonies 2, 5, 6, 7, and 8; piano Concertos 3, 4, and 5; violin Concerto, 
Egmont Overture. 

Boccherini. Symphony in C minor. 

Brahms. Symphonies 1, 2, 3 and 4; both piano Concertos; violin Concerto, Double 
Concerto, Haydn Variations. 

Chopin. Second piano Concerto. 

Dvorak. Symphonies 4 and 5. 

Haydn. Cello Concerto. 

Hindemith. Cello Concerto and The Demon ballet suite. 

Liszt. Second piano Concerto. 

Mozart. Symphonies 38, 39 and 41; piano Concerto No. 21 (K.467); violin Concerto 
no. 4 (K.218); Magic Flute Overture. 
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Prokofiev. Fifth Symphony. 

Ravel. Daphnis and Chloe Suite no. 2, La Valse. 

Respighi. Fountains of Rome. 

Schumann. Symphonies 2 and 4; piano Concerto, cello Concerto. 
Strauss. Also Sprach Zarathustra, Don Juan, Till Eulenspiegel. 
Stravinsky. Firebird and Pulcinella Suites. 

Tchaikovsky. Symphonies 4 and 6. 

Wagner. Stegfried Idyll. 


While it is rather surprising to find the two works by Hindemith, the 
Prokofiev symphony, and Stravinsky’s Pulcinella Suite in this list, the others 
are works of the standard repertoire in most countries. As one goes through 
the list of works included in the programmes of the three RAI seasons one 
finds, in fact, that most of the music that we here would regard as being in our 
standard repertoire are included, even though some appear less frequently 
than one would expect. Beethoven’s Leonora no. 3, Brahms’ Academic 
Festival Overture, Mendelssohn’s violin Concerto, Fingal’s Cave Overture, and 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Suite, Rachmaninov’s second piano Concerto and 
Paganini Rhapsody, Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherezade Suite, for instance, all 
among our most frequently played works, each appeared once only in the course 
of three years. More surprising still is the fact that not a single Berlioz 
overture was played, nor were such popular items here as Bizet’s L’Arlestenne 
Suite, Falla’s Three Cornered Hat or Nights in the Gardens of Spain, Mendels- 
sohn’s Ruy Blas Overture, Schubert’s Unfinished, Smetana’s Bartered Bride 
Overture, or Wagner’s overtures to Tannhduser or Die Meistersinger, while not 
a note of Tchaikovsky’s ballet music was played—nor was the 1812 Overture! 

Of the 295 composers represented during the three seasons twelve (4 per 
cent) were of the pre-eighteenth century period, thirty-seven (12} per cent) of 
the eighteenth, forty-seven (16 per cent) of the nineteenth, and 199 (674 per cent) 
of the twentieth; of this large number of composers of the present century I10 
(over 55 per cent.) were each represented by one single performance in the 
whole period. RAI’s emphasis on the music of our century is clearly revealed 
by these figures. A great deal of this effort was concentrated on native music, 
but the net is spread wide and the following leading composers of other coun- 
tries were also included—with, in brackets, the number of works/performances 
by each: Berg (3/4), Blacher (1/1), Bloch (5/5), Chavez (3/3), Paul Creston 
(2/2), Dutilleux (1/1), Jean Frangaix (2/2), Hans Werner Henze (1/1), Honeg- 
ger (4/4), Janacek (2/3), Kabalevsky (2/2), Kodaly (4/5), Kienek (2/2), 
Frank Martin (4/6), Martini (2/3), Messiaen (1/1), Milhaud (5/5), Orff (1/1), 
Pijper (1/1), Poulenc (2/3), Regamey (2/2), Roussel (6/6), Satie (2/2), Schén- 
berg (1/1), Matyas Seiber (2/3), Skalkottas (2/2), Villa-Lobos (3/4) and 
Webern (3/3). 

Italian music of all periods was very well represented; Table V summarizes 
the total output, broken down into the four chronological periods. The 
programmes devoted to music from the Ricordi and Curci catalogues naturally 
carried much native music—82} per cent of their output was, in fact Italian. 
Of the Third Programme’s output 24 per cent was Italian, of the National’s 
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23 per cent, of the Second Programme’s 203 per cent, of the Agimus concerts 
28 per cent, and of the Public Concerts 27 per cent. 

Modern Italian music predominated; of the 135 Italian composers whose 
works appeared in the three season’s programmes, ninety-five (704 per cent) 
were of the twentieth century, and 240 performances of their works were given. 
Of the Third Programme’s Italian music 70 per cent was of the twentieth 
century and the corresponding figures for the other series were: National 


TABLE V—ITALIAN Music 


Period Composers Works Performances 
Pre-eighteenth century... 8 (6%) 13 (4%) 13 (34%) 
Eighteenth century. . ace cs 21 (154%) 48 (16%) 58 (17%) 
Nineteenth century. . 1r (8%) 31 (10%) 37 (103%) 
Twentieth century .. ro a 95 (703%) 214 (70%) 240 (69%) 
Totals 135 306 348 


61 per cent, Second Programme 54 per cent, Ricordi and Curci 68 per cent, 
Agimus 78 per cent, Public 72 per cent. Apart from the four twentieth- 
century Italian composers whose names appeared in the list of the twenty- 
eight most played composers the most important (again with the number of 
works/performances by each in brackets) were Casella (6/8), Dallapiccola 
(5/5), Jachino (5/5), Lualdi (4/4), Nono (2/2), Pizzetti (8/9), Testi (2/5), 
Veretti (4/4), and Zafred (6/6). 

So far as nineteenth-century Italian music was concerned only the Ricordi 
and Curci programmes offered much and of the seventeen works that they 
provided six were Rossini overtures and six were overtures to, or excerpts from, 
Verdi operas. Otherwise the most prominent composers of that century were 
Cherubini (3/4) and Martucci (3/3). 

More attention was naturally given to the eighteenth century. About a 
quarter of the output of Italian music in the National, Ricordi/Curci, and 
Public concerts was of that period and less than half that proportion in each 
of the other series. Apart from Vivaldi the most prominent composers were 
Boccherini (6/9), Bonporte (3/3), Cimarosa (6/6), Geminiani (2/2), Pergolesi 
(2/2), and Scarlatti (4/4). 

Of the handful of pre-eighteenth-century Italians only Albinoni, Gabrieli 
and Torelli, each represented by single performances of two works, appeared 
more than once in the programmes. 

In comparing the BBC and RAI figures it should be noted that the BBC 
survey covered 817 concerts given in a period of twelve months, more than 
four times the number in each RAI October to June season. A much larger 
proportion of this large BBC output was devoted to programmes of standard 
and popular classics, many of them played by the smaller BBC regional 
orchestras and many broadcast in the morning or afternoon transmissions. 
This resulted in a much greater emphasis on music of the nineteenth century 
in the analysis of the BBC figures. Only in the BBC’s Third Programme was 
the proportion of twentieth-century music comparable with the RAI syllabus; 
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in our Home and Light Programme concerts at least half the output was of 
nineteenth-century music. 

The RAI Third Programme naturally offered the most progressive concerts. 
Each of its three seasons under review produced first performances—four in 
1958-59 by Hans Werner Henze, Pannain, Nono, and the Japanese composer, 
Mayuzumi; four again in 1959-60 by Prosperi, Franci, Donatoni, and R. 
Malipiero; and five in 1960-61 by Ghedini, Porena, Pinelli, Marinuzzi, and | 4,4, 
Jachino. The National Programme’s Friday concerts were also commendably 
adventurous and in the three seasons they offered first performances of works 
by Jachino, Mancini, and Tedeschi. 
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Opera 
GLYNDEBOURNE 
Elegy for young Lovers, st August; Barbiere, 2nd 


I HAVE seen worse operas than Henze’s piece—e.g. Orff’s Antigone, Tippett’s Midsummer 
Marriage, Vaughan Williams’ Pilgvim’s Progress and the Bliss-Priestley Olympians— 
but at Glyndebourne, even under the composer’s evidently able direction, this Elegy never 
had the ghost of a chance. The principal part of Mittenhofer was hopelessly miscast 
thereby unbalancing the whole concept, and to make the fiasco an absolute certainty the 
scene on the mountain was omitted, and the final curtain descended on an anti-climax of 
barely credible bathos. In one word it was a mess. After all the recent publicity 
and ballyhoo there is no need for m* to summarize the story yet again, but the 
Auden-Kallman libretto, though carelessly written, is based on a good idea and I found 
the second act a genuinely moving experience. This is where Henze and his audience 
become personally involved in the work and it may be significant that this act carries 
the least dissonant music. If Glyndebourne had to cut—and I am not convinced of the 
necessity—then in my view the first act should have been the target for the pruning knife, 
for one’s attention (mine, anyhow!) had begun to retire from the proceedings well before 
the close. The early pages of Henze’s score, and later sections too where his “‘inspiration”’ 
flags, are provocatively and stridently based on the ‘‘bang and scream”’ substitute process 
for composition which confuses misplaced ingenuity with genuine musical invention. 
However gratifying this may be to the manufacturer, it is not rewarding to listen to and 
cannot be expected to give pleasure to a musical audience. But perhaps Henze thought 
the Glyndebourne public to be something else. Certainly his Elegy has about it the 
elements of ‘‘good theatre’’, though musically I doubt if it quite adds up to a row of beans— 
but Kerstin Meyer, Elisabeth Séderstrém and Dorothy Dorow did their utmost to make it. 

As for I] Barbiere—he was not altogether di qualita. The ensembles were rough, the 
humour often obvious to the point of crudity, the Rosina’s voice piercingly shrill in alt and 
the dividing line between opera and pantomime traversed too often for the taste of those 
of us who once derived benefit from a musical training. Routine opera is not Glynde- 
bourne’s province. In recent years, since the management has been certain of capacity 
houses, there has been a falling-off in artistic standards. This is not opinion, but fact. 
While that most of the customers are unaware of the decline, and in any case couldn’t care 
less, makes this development of complacency all the more insidious. 

I yield to no one in my respect and admiration for Vittorio Gui as an artist and elder 
statesman of music. But he is too old and too much occupied elsewhere to be able to 
give Glyndebourne’s music department the repeated shots in the arm which it so badly 
needs—and Jani Strasser, who I believe could, no longer gets the persistent encourage- 
ment to strive for perfection which was the hallmark of every production with which 
Fritz Busch was associated. 

1961 has brought us a superb Fidelio, quite a good L’Elisiy d’Amore, a just passable 
Barbiere, the Henze experiment, a ghastly Entfiihrung and what I am told was a poor 
revival of last year’s indifferent Don Giovanni. Not very impressive in the aggregate; 
Glyndebourne can do and has done much better than this. The management is tending 
to forget that the music is what matters most, and a musical dictator (benevolent if possible, 


but dictator none-the-less) must be found who will see that first things are put first. 
G. N.S. 
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Book Reviews 


The Interpretation of Bach's Keyboard Works. By Erwin Bodky. Pp. 421. (Harvard 
University Press.) 1960. 


This book constitutes an excellent example of what we may perhaps call the Secret 
Code Theory of the interpretation of music of the past. This theory is expressed in the 
following type of argument: 

1. In his keyboard works Bach left, in the majority of cases, only the bare notes of 

the composition: no indications of tempo, dynamics and so forth are given, nor is 
it even specified exactly for which instrument a piece is written. 


2. But Bach, being a great composer, must have had definite views upon the inter- 
pretation and instrumentation of his music. 


3. It follows, therefore, that there must be some secret code, known to the performers 
of the composer’s own day, but now forgotten, by which the necessary information 
was conveyed by composer to performer. It is the duty of the scholar to recon- 
struct this code. 


Perhaps the most extreme example of the Secret Code Theory was the first “Lost 
Tradition’’ book of Rothschild, which set the cat among the musicological pigeons some 
years ago; the code here was, of course, mainly that which conveyed tempo directions by 
means of note-content. But codes of greater or less rigidity are all the rage today, 
particularly with regard to Baroque music: whereas not so long ago the “‘bare notes’”’ were 
regarded as a legitimate scaffold for subjective romantic interpretation, today it is fashion- 
able to regard them more as a kind of cabalistic message, interpretable to modern players 
only by an élite of scholars who alone can tell us what every musician of the day would 
have known the notes meant. And they hardly ever mean what we expect: nothing, 
apparently, in Baroque music is ever what it seems. 

Strangely enough, the outlook evidenced by the Secret Code Theory is, in essence and 
origin at any rate, a romantic one: it stems from the romantic idea of composers of the 
past as dark, misty figures hidden in clouds of obscurity, speaking to us from afar in a 
language whose meaning we no longer know. What more fascinating task to the romanti- 
cally-minded scholar than the unravelling of a “‘lost tradition”, the gradual piecing 
together of bits of evidence, both from the music itself and from contemporary writers, 
until eventually the picture becomes clear—the Code has been deciphered. 

Unfortunately scholars such as Bodky have, in the excitement of their code-decipher- 
ing, left some important questions unanswered. The most vital of these is surely “‘To 
what extent is such a code /2#ely to have been used by Baroque composers and understood 
by their performers?’’ Toa romantic composer there might perhaps be a certain fascina- 
tion in surrounding a piece with a certain amount of mystery—an ‘“‘enigma’’ to be 
puzzled over by posterity: but Baroque composers were, as far as we know, severely 
practical men writing usually for a specific occasion or purpose, and any code they used 
must have been easily decipherable by the players of the day. Now there is no doubt 
that some codes are of this type. Take, for instance, double dotting. In general there 
is not much difficulty in recognizing a French overture: most frequently, being an 


1 The attitude is admirably summed up—although with regard to the music itself rather than 


to its interpretation—by a passage from the Introduction to Pirro’s L’Esthetique de Jean-Sébastien 
Bach (Paris, 1907, p. 7): ‘“Essayons de parvenir jusqu’ a la pensée de ces poétes, dont le langage 
vieilli parait incompréhensible. Nous cesserons alors de les prendre pour des ombres revétues 
de costumes surannés aux fanfreluches fanées. Nous saurons bientdét qu’ils parlent le langage du 
coeur aussi énergiquement et avec autant de richesse que les maitres plus modernes, dont 
l’éloquence nous bouleverse. Nous reconnaitrons leur avidité a dire les grands secrets qui firent 
tumulte en leur poitrine. Et nous les comprendrons enfin’. 
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overture, it will come at the beginning of a work: nearly always it will have a middle fugal 
section which will give it away even if the opening (loes not. Having got to know a dozen 
real French overtures the reasonably perceptive musician will soon be able to recognize 
the sty!e in other pieces (e.g. 1.5 fugue of the ‘4&”). We can imagine to ourselves the 
act of recognizing a French overture immediately—indeed those of us who conduct or 
play Baroque music do so frequently and interpret accordingly. Moreover, ‘‘correct”’ 
double-dot notation is awkward to read and clumsy to write: it gives the page an untidy 
and complicated look and is too high a price to pay for exactitude—even if we assume 
an exact double dot always to have been played—when so simple and readily decipherable 
a code can be employed. 

Here, by contrast, is Bodky applying the Secret Code Theory to the question of the 
correct instrument for Bach’s ‘‘48’’. To find out the correct instrument for I.16 fugue 
we must (pp. 57-59): 

(i) note that the fugue is in a fairly clear ternary form; 


(ii) note that there is a conspicuous stvetto near the end and a final entry employing 
heavy chordal accompaniment—all features requiring forte tone; 


(iii) start on the basis of entries forte, episodes piano, but realize that episode 1, 
which connects the “‘A’’ with the ““B” section of the ternary design, follows the 
exposition without a break and thus allows of no change of dynamic ;? 


(iv) try opening the fugue piano, becoming forte for the middle entries in Bp: but 
since the fugue is to end forte this would obscure the ternary design; 


(v) try playing the Bp entries piano: but will this not obscure the distinction 
between these entries and episode 2, which follows? 


(vi) it need not, for episode 2 turns out to consist of quasi-sequential treatment of a 
short figure, and this permits of terrace dynamics within the episode itself, 
forte, then piano. The C minor entries which follow can then be forte; 


(vii) decide that the fugue is for harpsichord with this registration, this fact being 
revealed by its inner structure. 


That even in the heyday of “‘lost traditions’’ so complex a method of revealing the 
correct instrument should have been current is surely inconceivable, when all the composer 
need have done is to have written on top the two words “‘for harpsichord”’, with perhaps 
a few forte and piano directions such as Bech was perfectly capable of writing when he 
wanted to: indeed the forte and piano directions would have sufficed on their own. The 
contrast with the “single dots mean double dots’’ code could hardly be greater: I.16 is 
not in any stock form—every Bach fugue is an individual design, and even the (to us) 
obvious ternary form based on key of entries was a new idea in Bach’s day, and would not 
be expected by contemporary players; there were anyway no stock fugal forms in the 
Baroque, so that the player would not naturally think in terms of sectional divisions at 
all; the process of deciphering, instead of being simple, is very complex, involving virtually 
a complete analysis of the piece; and finally the alternative method of conveying the 
information—a few piano and forte marks—is, unlike double-dot notation, quite simple 
and clear, and moreover is known to have been used by Bach elsewhere. 

At this point Secret Code Theory advocates will probably advance their favourite 
argument—that today we are so ignorant of the conventions and inner workings of 
Baroque music that we find complicated the deciphering process which to a musician of 
the day would have seemed simple. Again, however, the argument will not hold. It is 
inconceivable that the process just referred to in connection with I.16 fugue could have 


2 Bodky does not seem to recognize episode 1 as such; he speaks of the exposition as ending at 
bar 12. This is confusing; if conventional academic terms are to be used at all they should be 
used strictly, even if no break occurs at a dividing line. Bodky is vague here and in other places. 
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seemed simple to any player except one endowed with some mysterious insight which 
could predict a complex individual design. (Let it again be stressed that an individual 
design and not a stock type is under consideration.) And, after all, are we today so very 
ignorant of Baroque music and its ways? Many present-day scholars must surely know 
as much-—perhaps even more—of the music of the period than contemporary players, 
who probably had a much less learned and serious attitude to their material than we have. 
Now that we are no longer hampered by an evolutionary view of music we are, surely, 
in a far better position to become thoroughly inward with the Baroque style, which comes 
alive to us in a way in which it could never have done to the nineteenth-century musician. 
To realize that we do not know everything about it is one thing: but to assume that we 
are still hopelessly ignorant is quite another, and research is hindered rather than helped 
by such an attitude. 

If, however, we are to knock down a substantial part of the Secret Code Theory, 
eliminating all codes which it is unreasonable to suppose would be easily decipherable by 
a practical musician, we still have to explain why Bach left only the ‘‘bare notes”’ of I.16 
fugue. Here it becomes necessary to attack stage 2 of the original argument for the 
theory. For the idea that a Baroque composer had, except for certain very general 
principles, ‘‘definite views upon the interpretation and instrumentation of his music’’ is 
itself a romantic construction put upon a non-romantic age. The composer of today is 
perhaps carrying anti-romanticism too far in refusing to specify in what order the sections 
of his pieces shall be played, but that a certain amount of laxity with regard to interpreta- 
tion should not be inconsistent with greatness in the music is surely reasonable. Two 
principles that one would like to see more frequently applied to Baroque musicology are 
these: 

1. Vagueness of notation, absence of directions, efc., imply the existence of very 
general conventions within which a good deal of laxity was permissible. 


2. Any question about which scholars with a good knowledge of the material 
repeatedly and widely disagree over a long period of investigation is probably the 
wrong sort of question to ask. 


These are, of course, hypotheses, and the present review is not the place to enter 
into a long and elaborate proof of them: but when we consider the music of whose inter- 
pretation we know a good deal we find much support for them. The romantics minded 
desperately how their music was played, since they regarded it as a monument for 
posterity: therefore, generally speaking, they indicated their intentions in no uncertain 
way. Why should they not have relied upon Secret Codes known to all educated players 
of theirday? Contrast again the field of modern dance music, the relevance of whose 
methods to the elucidation of Baroque music has not been sufficiently realized. You 
will not find in an ordinary dance piece any profusion of expression marks and directions- 
indeed you will be lucky to find any, even a tempo direction. Is there any elaborate 
secret code, known to the musicians of today, by which we may deduce all these things 
from the “‘bare notes”? Not at all: tempo is decided by the ‘‘stock type’’ method—-we 
all know a fox-trot or a quick-step when we see one, just as those of us who play Baroque 
music know a French overture; expression is largely irrelevant apart from the occasional 
special effect; rhythm is syncopated in a manner easily recognizable but very fluid and 
not reducible to exact notation. Notation is occasionally altered to try to indicate 
syncopation, but the effect is as bad, or worse, than double dot notation, and even then 
does not do justice to the effect. Here is a small digression far from irrelevant to our 
attitude to Baroque notation: suppose the scholar of the future to have discovered the 
following line: 
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A knowledgeable man, he knows that twentieth century dance music was not played as 
written, but syncopated: the problem is exactly what note values to play. One day he 
is lucky enough to come across the following in another copy of the piece: 


“‘Ah!”’ he exclaims, ‘“‘a copy obviously intended for the novice, giving the real notation!’’ 
He then begins to evolve rules: ‘anticipate all unaccented crotchets in the bar by one 
quaver’’, etc., etc. 

But as we all know, there are no such rules. The line is in fact interpreted in an 
infinite number of ways graded between Ex. 1 and Ex. 2, both of which may themselves 
occasionally be heard as written. The analogy is far from perfect, of course: it must 
not be supposed that Baroque interpretation was quite as vague as that of modern dance 
music, nor was it quite so pedestrian in its purpose: but at least the comparison is worth 
consideration in that it reminds us that much of our own present-day music exemplifies a 
conventionalized style not unlike that of the Baroque, and it suggests that conventionalized 
styles are generally not exact in their rules of performance. 

Since ‘“‘The Instrument Question’”’ has been mentioned and it is the problem with 
which Bodky begins his vast investigation (ch. II), let us see how the romantic attitude 
lets him down at every turn. Beginning with the essentially romantic concept of every 
piece as written for a definite instrument and the equally romantic assumption that it 
would be intolerable to play anything but a short dance movement with a single tone 
colour all through (pp. 24, 259-260), Bodky begins, very sensibly, with the Italian 
Concerto, where on the whole Bach is—or so it appears—absolutely definite about his 
intentions, and there is of course no doubt about the instrument. He then passes to the 
so-called ‘‘French Overture” or partita in B minor, which again contains some very clear 
expression marks, particularly, as would be expected, in the ‘““Echo’’ movement, where 
Bodky is delighted to find ‘‘the most elaborate report in the entire keyboard music of 
methods of harpsichord registration” (p. 43). Even in this work, however, momentary 
doubt sets in when we find that a change of registration between the fugue and the return 
to the slow section in the overture is awkward to manage (p. 41). Difficulties begin in 
earnest when we get to the Prelude of the G minor English Suite; this appears at first 
sight to be a clear concerto-style movement, but Bach is unobliging enough to mix 
tutti with concertino material in a way that makes registration difficult. In the first 
concertino section it is, we gather, impossible to bring out the ¢utti interjections by change 
of cegistration or manual, but in the last concertino section this is possible.* Matters 
be>ome still more awkward with the fugue of the E minor partita. As would be expected 
of a romantic, Bodky has a naively academic view of Bach’s fugal technique, which only 
adds to the difficulties in which he is already becoming involved. His approach is 
essentially based on entry-episode contrast, the entries being forte, episodes piano. He 
also seems to conceive of all fugues as ternary designs with middle entries constituting 
a kind of development‘ section in related keys. He is continually referring to Bach’s 
breaking of the rules of the ‘“‘school fugue’’: indeed it is odd how many scholars seem 
surprised at Bach’s breaking of rules that were invented after his death chiefly for the 


3 The true reason for Bach only writing a semiquaver as the first beat of bars 139 and 149, 
soprano, is surely that the note is about to be repeated. (Contrast 45 and 55.) 


‘ The use of the word ‘‘development”’ in the book is confusing. In a footnote to p. 48 Bodky 
admits that he uses it in two different senses—as referring to the whole ‘‘middle section”’ of a 
fugue, between exposition and final entries (i.e. something like the sonata sense of Durchfiihrung), 
and as meaning a ‘‘middle entry”’ or a ‘‘set of middle entries together’”’ (the fugal use of Durch- 
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guidance of students. In the partita fugue in question Bach is again reluctant to allow 
the player a free hand to change registration at appropriate moments. A registration 
can be worked out, but not without such expedients as playing some parts of episodes 
forte and changing manuals in the middle of a line of semiquavers in bar 46,5 wangles which 
Bodky announces with something of an air of triumph, but which nonetheless begin to 
call in question the whole basis of his interpretation. Once we get to the ‘‘48”’ the whole 
edifice begins to crumble: it is the same old trouble—Bach simply will not allow proper 
time for the change of registration or manual. Almost on every page, it seems, we come 
across remarks such as 


“Far from making the usual clear cut between sections, Bach ‘chains’ the end of the climax 
to the beginning of the next section by having the two overlap”’ (p. 66). 


“Although it is true that the development begins in bar 7 . . . caly the right hand is ready 
to change keyboards . . .”” (p. 68) 

‘Here developments alternate with episodes, yet nowhere will we find any clearly separated 
sections” (p. 71). 

“Measure 13, which marks the beginning of the development, is written in ‘overlapping 
style’ so that no change of keyboards can take place there’’ (p. 72). 


And matters are worse than Bodky thinks. Even the Italian Concerto has its 
difficulties to anyone prepared to look at the music itself instead of taking the printed 
expression at its face value. What, for instance, of bars 52-90 of the first movement? 
52 is clearly a ¢utti entry, but the continuation is new. 61 looks suspiciously like concertino 
material, although there is no piano mark: moreover the piano of 67-68 seems 
to be purely by way of echoing 65-66: 69-72, although marked forte, seems again to be 
concertino material, although at 73 this merges into a clear ¢uéti. Are we sure that the 
expression printed is the last word? At least the point is worthy of discussion. Again, 
with the G minor English Suite prelude Bodky (and also Einstein in his musical examples 
to A Short History of Music) oversimplifies matters by assuming bars 180-end to 
comprise the final ¢utt#i, Bodky has at least noticed that 180-184 (five bars) is not the 
same as 1-4 (four bars): he recommends, without reason, the right hand to start forte at 
180, the left hand remaining piano until 184. But looking purely at the music of these 
bars we find that Bach, as always (or nearly always), is deliberately concealing a re- 
capitulation, in this case by altering the very bit the listener would have recognized—the 
opening itself; instead of a firm full close at 179-180, followed by an exact repeat of the 
opening, he continues to oscillate between dominant and tonic harmony in only two parts, 
letting us unobtrusively into the original material at 185 (= 5). Infuriating, no doubt, 
to the terrace-dynamically-minded, but absolutely typical of Bach’s methods of con- 
struction. Yet again, some of the places where Bodky allows of stop or manual change 
(e.g. the prominent cadences of I.16 fugue, bars 12 and 28, and I.1 fugue, bar 14) in fact 
do not give the player time to do anything: the final chord of the cadence is in all cases 
clearly marked as a crotchet, against the second half of which the new entry of the 
subject, marking a new section, must be heard simultaneously. To insist on this is not 
pedantic—rather indeed the opposite, for all voice-leading on the keyboard depends on 
deception, and that the new entry should be heard momentarily against the previously 
existing voices is one of the ways in which Bach tells his listener that the voice carrying 
the subject is a different one from those which participated in the cadence. Still further, 
in I.2 fugue Bodky’s solution for the episode 1—middle entry passage (bars 9-11) is 
academic: if Bodky had only forgotten about episodes and entries and looked at the music 
he would have seen that the first half of bar 11 is identical (apart from sequence) with the 
first half of 9 and 10: there is even the digression to Ab major, just as the two previous 
bars had shown C minor and Bb major respectively. Only as bar 11 progresses does it 


5 Brandts Buys’ Het Wohltemperirte Clavier does not claim to be a scholarly work in the same 
sense as Bodky’ s book, but it is often more sensible. On registration Brandts Buys is categorical 
(p. 139): ‘“‘Het verbreken van een muzikale = ontwikkeling, sequens door een ontijdige 
registerwisseling, is een muzikale misdaad . 
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become clear that this is not to be another complete step of the sequence but a subject 
entry—a fact that Bach obviously does not want the listener to know at first, and which 
it is not our business to reveal to him by manual change. This particular instance is no 
exception, but links up with countless others where Bach is at pains to integrate episode 
with entry and avoid any break between the two even where the episodes are construc- 
tionally complex. 

Bodky’s reaction to all this is either to prescribe a complex and usually dubious harpsi- 
chord registration, or, when even this is made impossible by Bach’s continuity of writing, 
to allocate the piece to the clavichord. The trouble with Bodky, in fact, is that he is so 
undaunted by what he regards as challenging difficulties that he ignores the broad hints 
these works continually give him that he is on the wrong scent. Surely the simple fact 
is that Bach, toward his maturity, became increasingly continuous in his style and 
increasingly contrapuntally minded. There is hardly an alteration made by Bach to an 
earlier work which does not make for increased continuity or greater contrapuntal 
interest—or both, for the two are really facets of a single stylistic trend. Now counter- 
point and continuity both militate against terrace dynamics, echo effects, concerto forms 
and the like, all of which depend on sharp breaks in the texture. Not unnaturally, 
therefore, Bach’s mature work, even when it shows concerto influence, is often too 
continuous to allow of terrace dynamic effects. This development is in no way confined 
to keyboard work, as we can see by comparing the complexities of the Brandenburg con- 
certos with the simple alternations of the concerti grossi of Corelli. This is why in the 
G minor English suite prelude Bach seems to forget in the middle that he is writing a 
concerto movement and instead integrates tutti with concertino; and why when it comes to 
fugue, where counterpoint naturally prevails, the texture is so continuous that terrace 
dynamic effects are rarely possible, despite a tantalizing amount of concerto style influence 
in many of the more episodic fugues. The whole of Bodky’s chapter on the ‘‘Instrument 
Problem’’, then, should have been replaced by some such paragraphs as the following: 


“In keyboard works of the period there is enormous variety as between the harmonic and 
the contrapuntal. In the more harmonic type of piece there is often considerable use of con- 
certo effects—echoes, sharply contrasting sections and the like—which obviously suggest the 
use of different registrations on the harpsichord or organ. In contrapuntal work, on the other 
hand, these effects tend to be denied by the very nature of counterpoint, the essence of which is 
that a break in one voice occurs only while others are proceeding on their way, the interest 
being linear rather than vertical. Such pieces, typifted for instance by the ricercari of the 
seventeenth century, are obviously more suited either to a single registration on the harpsichord 
or organ, or to the clavichord, an instrument unsuited to sharp, sudden contrasts; the contra- 
puntal interest of the lines compensates [pace Bodky!] for any lack of dynamic contrast. 

“In Bach’s work, particularly the earlier keyboard pieces, there are often opportunities for 
terrace dynamics on the harpsichord, and even in his maturity some of the longer pieces have 
contrasting sections obviously calling for ~egistration or manual change. The Italian Concerto 
by its very title and its clear expression marks shows that the resources of the harpsichord are 
intended. But Bach toward his maturity became gradually more contrapuntal and continuous 
in his style, even in works of a type which with an earlier composer would probably have been 
more harmonically conceived. In such a piece as the preiude of the G minor English Suite we 
find him beginning in definite concerto manner but later integrating tutti and concertino material 
in a manner tending to militate against sharp contrasts of sections; he also carefully disguises 
the recapitulation of the opening tufit section. The tendency to counterpoint and continuity 
reaches its height in the mature Bach fugue: in fugues of ricercar nature these qualities are to 
be expected, but with Bach even the canzona type of fugue (that with a rhythmic subject and 
instrumental rather than vocal nature) shows them, to the extent that, while the concerto 
influence is still in evidence and one can still discern sections of various kinds, the continuity 
of writing, the contrapuntal texture and the integration of one section with another militate 
strongly against any but an occasional terrace dynamic effect. One must conclude that these 
pieces were intended largely for a single tone colour, their linear interest being their chief 
raison d’étre’’. 


* It is paradoxical that the very alteration which Bach made in bar 46 of the E minor partita 
fugue (Bodky, p. 51), and which Bodky assumes to have been made to facilitate manual change, 
was in fact made in the interests of greater continuity and contrapuntal interest. An unprejudiced 
glance at the notes reveals this immediately. The reduction of the initial note of the subject to 
a semiquaver is again clearly to avoid cluttering the texture. 
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The romantic-academic attitude evidenced in this chapter shows itself again and again 
in the following ones, although on the whole with less unfortunate effects. One of the 
symptoms of the attitude is the love of coupling together enormously detaiied investiga- 
tion, tabulated in huge charts, with subjective judgments of little academic value. The 
chapter on tempo (ch. IV), for instance, contains a chart giving the time signatures of 252 
of Bach’s keyboard compositions, and yet a few pages later we are reading (pp. 115-117) 
such remarks as 


. « . We see several pieces which, because of their note values and affects, seem to want a 
‘moderate’ speed”’. 

“For our present purposes it will be sufficient to be familiar with the ‘basic condition’ of 
the human soul that was generally expressed by moderate speed; this is most accurately repre- 
sented by the word ‘moderate’”’. 


“This plastic [sigh] motive . . . expresses a true moderato affect (we sigh only when we feel 
‘moderately badly’) ;”’ 

‘Eleven selections on this table contradict in essential attitudes the spirit of moderation. . . . 
All of these might be called ‘sparkling’ or ‘filled with energy’, culminating in the real ‘fury’ of 

. the fugue in A minor [II.20]”’. 

“‘Whenever Bach uses the anapaest pattern in abundance . . . the result is always that of 
‘brisk energy’’’. 

Such subjective judgments are far from valueless musically, but they are not good 
material for a lengthy academic study. At the end of the chapter Bodky quotes Beet- 
hoven’s remark, ‘“‘No metronome any more: he who has the right feeling will not need it, 
and he who does not have this feeling will derive no help from it . . .’.. Wise words 
indeed, and if we substitute ‘Secret Code” for ‘“‘metronome’”’ they probably comprise 
75 per cent of what we can usefully say about Baroque tempi: but one wonders why 
Bodky had to write a 45-page chapter to arrive at such a conclusion. 

Another bad fault in the book is the basing of would-be academic research on dubious 
unstated assumptions. The chief manifestation of this is the habit of argu.ag from con- 
texts in which Bach gives a clear indication of some kind to those where he does not. 
(This is a common failing with Secret Code advocates.) Because in the B minor French 
Overture Bach “carefully indicates the entrances of the .eading subject with forte while 
the accompanying voices are kept piano’’ (p. 41) it does not follow that in ‘‘analogous 
places”’ in other works where no indication is given the same should be done. It does not 
follow that, because Bach sometimes wrote out crnament-like progressions in full notation, 
these are to be equated with other contexts where a mere ornament sign is given (p. 154). 
It does not follow that, because in some contexts clear articulation signs are provided, 
the same articulation was intended by Bach to apply to thematically similar contexts 
in other works where no such signs are given. And, to change the direction slightly, it 
does not even follow—with all respect to much modern research—that, because con- 
temporary authorities such as Quantz said that such and such should be played so and so, 
this necessarily represented contemporary practice faithfully. Does not an author ever 
write a book because he disagrees with contemporary practice? Or because he has sub- 
jective ideas of his own on what is “‘good”’ and ‘‘bad’”’? Without the music itself to go 
on, how much would we have learned about Bach’s fugal technique from Marpurg, or 
about nineteenth-century harmonic practice from Kitson? All these are matters which 
should be argued out fully before anything is based upon them. In the case of the 
giving of clear indications there is of course always the exact reverse argument to be 
borne in mind—that Bach indicated clearly specifically because he wanted something 
different from what would normally be played. Bodky’s tacit assumption method reaches 
the point of absurdity in the case of II.13 fugue of the ‘‘48’’, where he contends that the 
versions of the opening of the subject given in bars 20 and 70 are a “‘written-out solution” 
for the original trill with which the theme opens (pp. 157-58). If Bodky had only looked 
at the left hand in bar 70 he would have found the original trill craftily transferred by 
Bach to the “‘wrong”’ voice, against which the upper voice is clearly varying the opening 
in order to join it imperceptibly to what precedes—a common practice when the subject 
enters in an already existing voice. 
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This failure to question assumptions is particularly to be regretted in the chapter on 
Ornamentation (ch. V), for in other respects it contains much that is helpful. Ornamenta- 
tion is clearly a field where coded abbreviations are very much the rule—although, as 
Bodky reveals, there must have been considerable laxity of interpretation. One may 
wonder, perhaps, whether C. P. E. Bach, whom Bodky takes very seriously (p. 152), is 
not stricter in his outlook than the Baroque on the matter of ornaments being allowed to 
cause consecutives. The classic and romantic periods developed a rather solemn attitude 
to consecutives, whereas with the Baroque the motto seems to have been ‘“‘any wangle is 
good enough provided that direct fifths or octaves are not heard’. It may be questioned 
whether a consecutive caused by a conventional ornament, or even by double dotting, zs 
heard as such, and we know that even in the comparatively strict voice-leading of the 
four-part chorales Bach allowed direct fifths to occur when caused by an anticipatory 
note sounded against a passing note. 

In the case of Articulation (ch. VII) the most tough-minded of scholars cannot but feel 
sorry for Bodky who, by his own account, made an exhaustive study of all the authentic 
slurs in the whole of Bach’s work in order to try to evolve some method of discovering 
what Bach would have wanted when he gave no indication. ‘‘With sadness it must be 
said that the result of this investigation, which . . . cost countless hours of hard labour, 
was bitterly disappointing” (p. 214). “‘In many cases . . . [Bach] took obvious delight 
in changing the articulation for repeated use of a given motive” (p. 218). But Bodky 
is not to be put off. ‘This’, he says, ‘‘makes our task of prescribing articulation marks 
still more challenging”’. 

Here perhaps we have the clue to the disappointing nature of this book, disappointing 
as much to the author as to the reader. The whole trouble is that Bodky carries his 
romantic love of scholarly investigation to a point where nothing will daunt him. The 
true scholar should of course not be put off by mere difficulty or hard work, but he must 
be ready to take the hint when an array of evidence is there to tell him that he is on the 
wrong track or asking the wrong sort of question. This Bodky seems unable to do: one 
feels that had he been asked to compare chalk with cheese he would have begun: ‘‘The 
utterly divergent nature of these two substances makes our task all the more difficult and 
challenging’. It is an understandable and with Bodky almost a lovable fault, but a 
fault none the less. 

And so to the chapter on ‘“‘Symbolism’’—significantly a final climax to the whole book 
—where the Secret Code is at its most cabalistic. Comment on Bodky’s theories of 
number-symbolism and the like is inappropriate here: these things do not belong to the 
realm of music, and it should not be forgotten that a parody of this type of research once 
succeeded in taking in some people. With regard to actual musical symbols (“‘cross”’ 
motives, etc.) Bodky, typically for a romantic, argues from the word-associations of these 
figures in vocal work to their ‘‘meaning”’ in keyboard pieces (thus ‘‘The sign of the cross 
{in I.12 fugue subject of the ‘‘48’’] must certainly have been intended as the midway 
mark of this volume’). In another place? I have tried to suggest that a better hypothesis 
is to regard such progressions as primarily musical resources which Bach associates with 
appropriate words as and when it is musically appropriate to do so. The book really 
concludes twice: once, at the end of the text proper (p. 261), with a paragraph significantly 
stressing Bach’s “remoteness and inaccessibility”’ and almost embracing the ‘‘uncertainty”’ 
which still ‘‘veils’’ his works; and again at the end of Appendix A (p. 341) with glowing 
paragraphs romanticizing the Avi of Fugue as ‘‘Bach’s testament to mankind’’—his 
“late quartets” as one might put it. This last section reads strangely to those of us who 
still find in the late fugal works a sad falling-off in inspiration and a tendency toward 
academicism ; but it shows an enormous sincerity on the part of Bodky which the critical 
nature of this review must not be allowed to cloud over. It is a true musician writing 
on every page of this book: if only Bodky could have been persuaded to write the book 
as a non-musicological, personal account of the playing of Bach by the distinguished 


**Word-painting and Chromaticism in the Music of J 5. Bach’, MR, August-November, 1959. 
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artist that he undoubtedly was, with an account of the problems as he found them 
considered in relation to his personal approach to the music, it would have formed, if 
only indirectly, a much better contribution to knowledge. As it is, the musician-author 
seems to have had musicology thrust upon him, and his book suffers thereby. 

x. T. B. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Supplementary volume to the fifth edition, 
edited by the late Eric Blom and Denis Stevens. Pp. xxxii+493. (Macmillan.) 
1961. £4 (cloth): £5 1os. (leather). 


This supplementary volume is intended to bring the fifth edition (reviewed in this 
journal, February 1955, pp. 71/82) more up-to-date. This, however, remains very much 
a relative term; for to consider two examples, although programme details for Bayreuth 
are now included up to 1958, the article on Glyndebourne runs no further than 1956. 
Without complaining too seriously about an isolated instance, even so large-scale a 
dictionary as Grove should I think keep a little nearer abreast of the times than this. 

Even so, the volume will prove indispensable to owners of the fifth edition, containing 
as it does Corrections, Additions to existing articles, New Entries and New Discoveries, 
all in approximately equal proportions. From which it follows that this supplement is not 
a great deal of use by itself; indeed to derive the full benefit from it one should methodic- 
ally transfer the relevant ccrrections to the original volumes, though I shudder to think 
of the hours of hard labour that would be involved. Incidentally these corrections, 
although seemingly numerous and far-reaching, are in fact surprisingly moderate when 
compared with the bulk of the whole. Of course only a supreme optimist dare hope that 
the ten volumes of Grove taken together are now without blemish, and, sure enough, one 
of the main articles in the new volume—that on Russian Folk Music by Gerald Seaman— 
appears to be anonymous. 

With the publication of this volume Messrs. Macmillan are announcing a special ‘Trade- 
In’ offer to owners of the third or fourth edition of Grove, leather or cloth bound, published 
by them in London. An allowance of {10 will be made on such sets deposited with a 
bookseller in part exchange for a new ten volume set. This means that a set of the fifth 
edition in cloth can be bought for £30 and in leather for £45 ros. 

G. N.S. 


Riemann. Musiklexikon. 12th Revised Edition. (Schott, Mainz.) 


With the appearance of the second volume of Riemann’s Musik-Lexikon, the bio- 
graphical part (Personenteil) of this three-volume work is complete. At the outset let it 
be said that the editor of the new edition, Wilibald Gurlitt, and its publisher deserve high 
praise. The twelfth edition of this standard reference work is in every respect bigger 
and better than the last previous one, published in 1929. 

First of all, of course, a whole generation (and more) of new names has appeared on 
the musical scene, and these have been generously recorded. (By the same token, many 
names that were in the 1929 edition have been dropped, since they have in the meantime 
ceased to have any great importance. A list of the names that have been deleted would, 
incidentally, make interesting reading and serve as a healthy reminder of the transitory 
nature of fame—lexicographical or otherwise.) Thus the new Riemann has a large number 
of modern composers who have replaced their predecessors—temporarily at least. The 
same is true of performers: over 500 new names have been added in this category. 

Interestingly enough, many old composers appear for the first time in this new edition— 
a fact that reflects the progress of musicology in the past thirty years, as does the increased 
number of musicologists listed. 

All in all, there are some 1,500 new listings and 1,600 deletions. This should, on the 
face of things, produce a smaller lexicon. Not so. The articles have been lengthened 
in some instances (Stravinsky is over thirty years older than he was in 1929, and what he 
has done in those thirty years takes up space in the telling, for example). Also, the 
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bibliographies and catalogues of works are now of exemplary completeness. The biblio- 
graphies are now entirely international in their scope, whereas the previous edition tended 
to include principally German musical literature. 

The geographical coverage is also much broader than formerly. The Eastern countries 
—Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc., are well represented, Jugoslavia less well, and much more 
attention is paid to the Western Hemisphere than before. Even American jazz musicians 
get a good run. 

One of the most striking stylistic changes is in the much more sparing use of adjectives, 
such as famous, eminent, excellent, well-known and the like. Schubert, for example is 
described simply as an ‘‘Austrian composer’. 

The abbreviations used save an enormous amount of space, but are not so overdone 
as to make the reading difficult. 

The work is a handsome job of printing, the paper is of first-class quality and the make-up 
is excellent. E. H. 


Musical Boxes, a history and an appreciation. By John E. T.Clark. Pp. 264 + 24 plates. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 42s. 

When this book made its first appearance in Birmingham in 1948 it was modest in 
size and scope. In its extended form—this is the third edition—although there is some 
padding and repetition it contains much information not readily available elsewhere. 
This information relates to mechanical music, but it is much more relevant to the 
mechanism than to the music. 

Mr. Clark is well known +o collectors of musical boxes for his expert craftsmanship in 
repairing thern and this book shows how extensively he has acquainted himself with the 
details of the methods of production used in their manufacture. He has, moreover, 
acquired or consulted many of the makers’ catalogues and advertisements and this has 
enabled him to date the introduction of various new features, which is valuable information 
to collectors. Thus the introduction of such additions as the ‘‘mandoline’’, ‘‘piccolo’’, 
“flutina”’, ‘‘zither’’ and ‘‘quatuor”’ effects are more or less exactly dated; the change from 
key- to lever-winding is located and a great deal of similar, useful information can be 
tracked down in these not very systematic pages. A better index would have helped. 
On some earlier dates the author is less authoritative and is sometimes confusing as, for 
example, in his somewhat self-contradictory references to the priority in the use of discs 
and cylinders. 

It is, perhaps, stressing the obvious to insist that the study of musical boxes forms a 
chapter in the history of the mechanical reproduction of music. This important aspect 
of the subject is comparatively neglected by Mr. Clark and from his occasional references 
to it one may suspect some inadequacy of equipment in this respect. 

No doubt “‘there are collectors who are interested chiefly in overtures . . .” but their 
interest cannot be classed as musical in the strict sense of the term. Funnier than 
anything thought up by Gerard Hoffnung is the rendering of a Wagner Overture on the 
musical box. A. J. A. Symons—a typical example of the non-musical collector of musical 
boxes—used to play one of these to all his musical friends as the ne plus ultra of achieve- 
ment. It bore so little resemblance to the original that memory totally fails to recall 
whether it was Tannhduser or Die Walkiive—but it was quite excruciatingly ludicrous. 

Mr. Clark himself records from the great accumulation of his knowledge that the 
experts who arranged overtures for reproduction in musical box form were nearly always 
driven to adjustments, either speeding up the tempo of slow bits, or making wholesale 
omissions to fit the music to the extent of the roll. In Mr. Clark’s own words “‘the tune 
had to be arranged to fit the cylinder and transposed to suit the compass of the comb”. 
Facts of this kind the author mostly records without comment, although he is driven to 
observe that the process ‘“‘sometimes produced some grotesque effects’’. 

It is a basic principle of reviewing that a book may not legitimately be criticized for 
omitting to do anything to which it makes no pretension. But Mr. Clark’s confessed 
intentions include the dating of these artifacts and the music recorded on them would 
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surely give a terminus a quo if not a terminus ad quem. Mr..Clark seldom makes use of 
them in this regard and one instance where he couples music with a date is suspect. A 
Nicolle Fréres catalogue of 1890 could not list such songs as “Our Little Nipper’’ or 
“Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road’’, which belong to 1891 or 1892. Chevalier first 
sang ‘““My Old Dutch” in November, 1892, at the Tivoli Music Hall and Lottie Collins 
introduced ‘‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay”’ at the Grand Theatre, Islington, on Boxing Night 
1891, in the pantomime Dick Whittington. Both of these were recorded on Nicolle Fréres 
boxes and it may be possible to use the list of serial numbers and dates given by Mr. 
Clark somewhat as Professor Deutsch uses the plate numbers of music publishers. 

In gratitude for the large amount of new information provided by Mr. Clark one is 
tempted to suggest still further homework for the fourth edition of his book. 

Let him tell us about the Microcosm invented by Henry Bridges, for which Handel is 
said to have composed, his music being transferred to the barrels by John Christopher 
Smith. He shall tell us of the mechanical carillon sent by Queen Elizabeth I to the Sultan 
of Turkey in 1592; of Esterhazy’s librarian Niemecz and his mechanical Laufwerk for 
which Haydn wrote several pieces. We would like to know more, also, of the mechanical 
organ owned by Count Deym for which Mozart unwillingly wrote three pieces in 1790-91 
(Kéchel 594, 608 and 616). He would not have minded if the thing had at least sounded 
like an organ, he wrote to Costanze “‘so aber besteht das Werk aus lauter kleinen Pfeifchen, 
welche hoch und mir zu kindisch lauten...’’. And what about the musical clock at the 
“Hungarian Crown” Inn in Vienna where Ferdinand Schubert used to “‘hear various things 
from [Franz’} works at least once a week’’, or the Panharmonicon invented by Maelzel, 
the friend of Beethoven, for which he composed the “‘Battle of Vittoria’, op. 91. Maelzel’s 
brother went to America and constructed a complete mechanical orchestra of forty-two 
figures, which was for sale there in 1829 at the modest price of $500,000. Some say this 
was Ma2elzel himself. 

We can offer Mr. Clark a Euterpion, 1837, and an Orchestrion at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, whereas he mentions only one at the 1862 Exhibition. We cannot, however, 
eclipse his enchanting story of Patti singing and dancing with castanets to the accom- 
paniment of the Orchestrion’s selection from Carmen. 

There are one or two makers of musical boxes and the like, of whom one would like to 
know a great deal more, notably James Cox of London. Mr. Clark’s entry against his 
name reads simply ‘“‘musical clocks’. But Cox was a fabulous character who manufac- 
tured the most elaborate, bejewelled automata for the oriental trade. He eventually 
disposed of what he styled his ““Museum”’ by means of a lottery, to permit which a special 
act of Parliament was passed in 1773. Some pieces in the catalogue of prizes were valued 
at as much as £5,000, and the descriptions suggest quite fantastic creations, with land- 
scapes containing moving waterfalls, and a variety of animated figures—avian and 
quadrupedal as well as human. 

On the purely technical side it would have been interesting to see a representation of 
the method of laying out the pricking-chart for the cylinders. In fact this was done on 
squared paper cut to the exact size of the cylinder on which the arrangement was to be 
pinned. Dots were made on the paper at the necessary intervals of scale and tempo, the 
paper was then wrapped around the cylinder and holes for the pins were inserted at the 
marked points. 

In fact, Mr. Clark’s fourth edition will clearly be as large again as the third, and we 
greatly look forward to reviewing it. 


Music as Metaphor. By Donald N. Ferguson. Pp. 198. (University of Minnesota 
Press.) 1960. 
Experimental Music. By Lejaren A. Hiller, Jr. and Leonard M. Isaacson. Pp. 197. 
(McGraw-Hill.) 1959. 
In the teeth of the elementary facts of music and musical history common sense 
cannot deny that the art has expressive connotations; the issue, raised by Hanslick, 
burning ever since, at present very fiercely, is whether they are incidental or essential. 
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The two books to be reviewed: Music as Metaphor, whose title speaks for itself, and 
Experimental Music, an account of music electronically produced by means of an “‘auto- 
matic high-speed digital computer’’, provide some fresh bright gleaming fuel. 


Music as Metaphor one might describe as a sort of companion piece to Mr. Cooke’s The 
Language of Music, but that here the argument is conducted upon a more philosophic 
plane and carries a greater weight of thought. For this reason, and not,only because 
Mr. Ferguson’s style, unlike Mr. Cooke’s, is undubitably somewhat laboured and dis- 
cursive, this valuable remarkable book is an exacting one to read, but is in fact less likely 
to make converts than to reward the converted. 


Mr. Ferguson takes his initial stand in the field of aesthetics. Art issues from “‘those 
regions of the mind where the meaning of experience is felt’? and is accordingly not 
concerned with facts as such, but with their image and emotional imprint. The other 
arts conjure facts in order to evoke their feeling-tone; music evokes the feeling-tone without 
the facts. In principle therefore music is no less expressive of the meaning of experience 
than the representative arts—and in principle the latter, in that their representation is 
structured, no less formal than music. What distinguishes music is that its basic elements 
of pitch and rhythm are intrinsically structural, function ab initio as related terms. But 
to assume on the strength of this—assume in the teeth of music’s immemorial association 
with word and gesture—that music is no less intrinsically expressive is to forget that 
works of art are themselves facts, subject like any other to emotion-toned valuation. To 
exalt the structure at the expense of the expressiveness of music is such a valuation— 
indicative, maybe, of an overriding need for order fulfilled in the spectacle of musical 
order—symptomatic also, perhaps, of restricted emotional sensibility—in any event a 
gross over-simplification, dangerously misleading. 

Such, in bald outline, shorn of philosophical overtones, is Mr. Ferguson’s conceptual 
framework. His purpose is “to rectify the conventional analytical focus, which sees 
nothing in music but structure and the current aesthetic view which denies or ignores 
the existence of expression’’. He offers substantial slices of microscopic finely felt analysis 
of the expressive functioning of music’s parts of speech, of tonal, intervallic and polyphonic 
tension, rhythmic pattern, dynamics, timbre. He does this, not as Mr. Cooke did, in 
order to demonstrate that specific terms have been constantly employed throughout the 
history of the art, but in order to pin-point the expressive constituents of a few representa- 
tive examples. The first is a passage of which the expressive content is “‘given’’; the bar 
and a half of the love-motive of Gétterd@mmerung, act i, scene II, to which several im- 
pressive pages are devoted—(but they would have been still more impressive had not 
Mr. Ferguson, in making the point that the motive is not merely a “‘type of love music’, 
but the expression of a specific feeling-tone of love, uncharacteristically pulled a punch: 
lamely described the love as of ‘“‘someone not quite human’’, missing a golden opportunity 
to remark that the rising sixth and falling seventh of the melody convey the feeling-tone 
of lovers rejoicing in each other in the teeth of impending separation). There follows a 
comparison of the funeral marches of the Evoica and Chopin B flat minor Sonata linking 
their contrast of character to differently handled constituents. Then the C sharp minor 
Fugue of Book I of the ‘48’ is considered. The expressive contrast between the three 
subjects is analysed: the “groping in mystery”’ of the first, constituted by its slowness, 
low register, piantssimo, progression of B sharp to E convertinz the restful minor third 
into a restless diminished fourth; the “‘energizing’’ motion of the second; the “‘spiritual 
triumph” of the stvetto-ing third (but clouded at the coda where this subject and the first 
are “combined in a tension which seems to admit that their antagonism is eternal’’). 
How can the structural congruence of all this unmistakable expressiveness be explained 
other than by the assumption that it was a creative force, a ‘determinant factor in the 
organization of the form’’? Not that Bach was telling a story or of some experience 
recently undergone. The fugue stems from ‘‘regions of the mind where the meaning of 
experience is felt’’, here the meaning of a “‘single, highly inclusive, emotional attitude’, 
formed in the mind of one in search of ultimate truth. 
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It will be seen that, whereas Mr. Cooke’s analysis of form was a Functional-Analytical 
attair, devoted to the structural workings of thematic metamorphosis, Mr. Ferguson does 
not fail to face the, from the point of view of the analyst, less tractable element of thematic 
contrast. He points out that the mere retention of a thematic pattern, transformed in 
various ways, “‘is no guarantee that expressive meaning resident in the original version of 
a theme will be retained in that mere pattern’. His aesthetic permits him to look beyond 
the letter to the spirit, assess the one in the light of the other. If the structure of Mozart’s 
F major piano Sonata, K.332, is more diffuse than that of the famous C minor, written six 
years later in Mozart’s Vienna period, this is because its expression is less determinate. 
The Beethovenian wine which in that sonata Mozart was beginning to pour into the old 
bottle was not the outcome of a purely musical process, but of a spiritual ferment express- 
ing itself in music of a novel kind. And this goes for all the other wines: 

“The sonata, judged by purely musical standards, is in no sense a more highly perfected form 
than the fugue which it superseded . . .; neither was the opera a more perfect form than the 
madrigal . . . the later form followed the earlier, not because of any property of growth dis- 
cernible in the organic structure of music, but in response to extramusical ideas for whose 
expression a new form... was a necessity.... Along with the human creatures it interprets, 
music evolves. But there is no intrinsic evolutionary force in abstract artistic forms’’. 

Mr. Ferguson is well aware that, from the point of view of the student, his is the line 
of most resistance, that to identify structural with expressive values, which cannot be 
defined and verified, is to place a burden upon intuition “‘so heavy that the studious music- 
lover”’ (as opposed to the music-lover who has no axe to grind and hence can afford to rely 
on intuition) ‘‘may indeed feel that the only factual object offered to the intuition is 
structure and that the feeling it expresses can be only the feeling for form’. Mr. Ferguson 

ontinues, in words which seem to me to convey the timely essential message of his 
dmirable book: 

“But what is this image of structure—this image whose valuation yields his idea of form? 
Candidly observed, his image proves to have been to a great extent concocted. Its underlying 
propositions have indeed been drawn from the music of the great composers. Yet... not by 
the composers themselves but by theorists . . . coloured by their particular judgements of 
value . . . to the extent to which they pretend to propound the creative act, they are trumped-up 
principles; the ‘purely’ musical experience they define is a trumped-up experience; and the 
feeling aroused by musical art as comprising no more than structure is—to the extent to which it 
fails to reflect and illuminate experience beyond that of structure—false feeling’. 

In Experimental Music, whose fly-leaf note proclaims it as ‘‘the first book presenting 
the application of scientific method to composition”’ we have the reductio ad absurdum of 
“the conventional analytical focus which sees nothing in music but structure’. Intended 
for the “musician and general reader as well as for the scientist’, it describes in highiy 
technical language, for the benefit of the former slightly watered-down, a series of experi- 
ments in the production of electronically computed music, carried out at the Digital 
Computer Laboratory at the University of Illinois, the outcome of which, de-coded into 
musical notation, was arranged as a piece in four movements for string quartet (the Jlliac 
Suite, reproduced in an appendix). I could grasp no more than the general drift: that the 
computer was “‘programmed”’ to choose between, 7.e. select or reject, a random stream of 
numbers denoting musical notes, and that the programme was a translation into arith- 
metical operations of musical rules (thus in the first movement of the iliac Suite the 
computer was “programmed” to apply rules of strict counterpoint). There would have 
been nothing to look askance at if the object of the exercise had been merely to demon- 
strate the “easibility of producing synthetic musical raw material of a pre-determined 
type or that electronic analysis of musical data held labour-saving possibilities for the 
musicologist. But these were not the only objects. Under the influence of that ‘‘con- 
ventional analytical focus’’, the authors, of whom Mr. Hiller is a professor of music at the 
University of Illinois, Mr. Isaacson, on the other hand, a mathematician associate: with 
the Standard Oil company of California, entertain hopes that their experiments might 
open the way to new and fruitful ‘“‘compositional techniques”. They draw assurance 
from Stravinsky’s definition of art as “‘the contrary of chaos’’ and from his view that the 
composer is impelled primarily by the desire to “bring order out of chaos, to extricate the 
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straight line of (his) operation from the tangle of possibilities’. Just so an electronic 
computer operates upon a wealth of random possibilities. Were the operator to base his 
programme upon rules structured without regard to any past or present musical practice, 
he would be bringing new kinds of order out of chaos. Furthermore if the programme 
were designed to allow for a measure of random selection (‘‘were based in part upon 
random number-process’’) the computer would be granted ‘‘a conditional sort of ‘freedom 
of choice’ ”’ (such a programme was actually employed—with unimaginable results—in 
the fourth movement of the J/liac Suite). Since the authors’ view of musical evolution is 
che exact reverse of Mr. Ferguson's; since they think that ‘‘the central body of theory and 
practice of composition’’ (significantly they lump together theory and practice—theory 
first—as though they were the same in kind) ‘‘has largely been directly involved with 
structural principles existing essentially independently of referential nonmusical meaning”’, 
they consider it quite logical to suppose that if not actual works of art-—so far they do not 
go—at any rate “‘problems”’ of potential artistic interest might be electronically produced. 
Linked to this absurdity is the suggestion that computer-generated music might prove 
a fruitful field of investigation into the mechanics of unpredictability (‘information 
theory”). For aught one knows logicians, staticians, communication-engineers may jump 
at this. The musician for his part—provided he has not been gulled by the aesthetics of 
Stravinsky—will be left not knowing whether to laugh or cry—at the dead-pan laboratory 
manner; at the drag-net of scholarly reference to ancient Greek theorists, St. Augustine, 
Zarlino, Helmholtz, Schenker (not to mention an unholy amount of contemporary scientific 
endeavour to read the riddle of the artistic sphinx); at the awful posture of scientific 
impartiality complacently impervious to human values (“‘some writers suggest that the 
essential difference between the best computers and man is really just one of complexity . . . 
these are questions which can only be decided in the future’). What should he make of 
this estimate of the attempts of John Cage to produce random music ?- 
“Cage has employed tables of random numbers to select musical elements such as notes. Un- 
fortunately Cage’s experiments are burdened with theatrical effects which tend to mask the 
intrinsic interest of his innovations’’. 
Or of this 
“If a computer is supplied with less restrictive rules, then neither the general aesthetic effect nor 
the specific musical results are necessarily so predictable. One possible consequence of this is 
that the composer might no longer be so pre-occupied (italics mine) with selecting specific notes 
of the scale, specific rhythms and other such details, but rather with more generalized sets of 
symbols”’. 
Or finally of this (apropos the desirability of having the computer’s output, which at 
present has to be de-coded and arranged for non-mechanical performance, rendered on 
recording-tape) ?— 


“‘There are specific limitations to the present means of production . . . one of which is the time 
and trouble required to prepare the music. This is a tedious business requiring painstaking 
effort’’. 


Bolletino Quadrimestrale dell’ Istituto di Studi Verdiani. Vol.I, No.1. Pp.629. (Parma- 
Busseto.) 1960. L. 3000. 

This book is the first volume published by the recently established Istituto di Studi 
Verdiani at Parma. As the editor, Mario Medici states, a number of fortunate circum- 
stances favoured the success of what is going to be an extremely ambitious undertaking, 
for it is his intention to deal exhaustively with, at least, the majority of Verdi’s works, 
every opera being examined meticulously from every conceivable angle by experts. ‘et 
he himself admits that by far the most fortunate circumstance of all is Verdi's steadily 
and triumphantly increasing reputation. To think that only a few years ago even such 
a discerning and universally respected critic as the late G. Jean-Aubry was writing smugly: 
“Verdi's cperas, and those of Puccini, Mascagni and Leoncavallo, represent only the most 
mediocre [sic] and perishable part of Italian musical expression and to judge Italy exclu- 
sively by their dramatic productions would be equivalent to judging English literature of 
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the second half of the nineteenth century by the novels of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’’. It is, 
indeed, a far cry from such absurdities to Lord Harewood’s ardent confession of faith 
quoted in the present volume: “I have for many years thought that the study and per- 
formance of Verdi’s operas should have a headquarters comparable to Bayreuth, and it is 
exciting to think that something of the sort is to take place at Parma’”’. 

This introductory volume is devoted almost entirely to Un Ballo in Maschera—a 
fundamentally wise choice, for this work is, on the whole, the most remarkable and 
sustained opera produced by Verdi in the fourteen vital years between La Traviata (1853) 
and Don Carlos (1867) ; it is, moreover, the one that may lay claim to the most curious and 
chequered career. For this was an arduous task that Verdi took up particularly reluc- 
tantly ; consequently it was a triumph of his art over a rather uncongenial subject. Indeed, 
at that time he happened to be considerably more attracted by the more stimulating themes 
of King Lear and Victor Hugo’s tremendously effective Ruy Blas; he had, besides, just 
completed Simone Boccanegra, which certainly appealed more powerfully to some secret 
spring in his nature, however crude and unsatisfactory the early 1857 version may appear. 
Yet, when dealing with Un Ballo in Maschera, he displayed time and again one of his 
most impressive traits: the extraordinary tenacity, even inflexibility of his indomitable 
character. 

Several eminent Verdi scholars contribute to this first volume. Franco Abbiati, 
author of the recently published monumental biography of Verdi, deals discerningly with 
the history of the opera, in particular with the interesting correspondence between Verdi 
and Antonio Somma, the Trieste poet who had momentarily supplanted the beloved but 
uninspired Piave in the maestro’s affections. Frank Walker contributes an entertaining 
and informative essay on some unpublished Verdi letters to Vincenzo Torelli, director of 
the San Carlo, and also to Jacovacci, the ‘“‘shopkeeper’’ of an impresario who controlled 
the Teatro Apollo in Rome, where the opera was finally produced. Once again these 
letters reveal that unique blend of hard common sense and unswerving integrity of purpose 
which, above all, distinguishes Verdi. 

Professor Francesco Flora deals exhaustively with the rather grandiloquent libretto; 
convincingly he proves that Somma, though he may justifiably be criticized for much 
feeble rhetoric, both here and also in some turgid verses of Simone Boccanegra, could 
at times transform Scribe’s insipid ‘‘poetry’’ into something considerably more vital and 
inherently dramatic. In a beautifully written and discerning essay Guido Pannain does 
justice to the highly imaginative music of the first act, though he is acutely conscious of its 
occasionally disconcerting lapses. An exceptionally scholarly piece of work is Massimo 
Mila’s impressive article on the text of the recently published full score of Un Ballo, but 
he is necessarily handicapped by not being able to inspect Verdi's original manuscript. 


There are, moreover, several articles dealing with the stage history of the opera, the 
various not altogether satisfactory recordings, efc. It is interesting to note that Un Ballo 
was the first opera that Toscanini ever saw, at the age of four, when it created an indelible 
impression on that precocious infant’s very susceptible mind; and it is surely fitting that 
it should have been the last one he ever conducted—at the advanced age of eighty-six! 
The result was the most glowing recording of the work in existence. Giuseppe Pugliese 
adds some very amusing details about the absurd alterations in the libretto demanded by 
the suspicious Fascist authorities on the score of its being exaggeratedly pro-English! 
No operatic masterpiece of the nineteenth century has, indeed, been more ludicrously 
distorted, even mutilated, and yet—wmirabile dictu/—it has survived, after all Verdi’s 
savage struggles with an incredibly inartistic censorship, practically intact. 


Towards the end of the volume there is a penetrating analysis of Verdi’s character by 
Riccardo Bacchelli. The writer does not attempt in any way to whitewash the great 
maestro; he is fully conscious of some of the more unlikeable aspects of his complex 
nature: his pugnacity, his rather cruel irony, his occasional vindictiveness, that touch of 
self-righteousness that Bacchelli somewhat harshly terms “‘pharisaism”. And yet he 
never allows such defects to blind him to the extraordinary grandeur and fundamental 
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integrity ©: both the man and the artist. Constantly we realize why Boito (who, inci- 
dentally, had known ‘‘‘agner) could proclaim Verdi by far the greatest man he had ever 
met. 

This volume represents the first step in a particularly praiseworthy enterprise that 
cannot be too warmly welcomed and encouraged. Nevertheless, it is questionable 
whether it is advisable, particularly in a work of such magnitude and cultural significance 
appealing primarily to scholars, to translate every essay, however simple, into two other 
languages. It is, moreover, a great pity that most of the English translations should, on 
the whole, be exceptionally literal and unimaginative, obviously the work of somebody with 
a rather inadequate dictionary at hiselbow. Surely it would have been preferable to have 
had no translations at all rather than such travesties verging constantly on the pretentious 
or the ludicrous. I have toconfess that they were a veritable ordeal to read. Admittedly 
work of this specialized nature is exceptionally difficult to perform satisfactorily, but 
unless it is done at least competently, it is bound to lower the artistic and literary level of 
what is otherwise an admirable and idealistic enterprise. Such vital work should, I 
think, preferably be entrusted to genuine linguists, with perhaps some literary talent; else 
this really regrettable weakness (for the translations take up two-thirds of the bulky 
volume!) may vitiate the whole character of the work and even end by discrediting it. 

There is also a considerable amount of overlapping in the various articles, a defect 
that should be eliminated in future volumes. In the essay on the production and scenic 
style of the opera by Alessandro and Nicola Benois there is, moreover, a rather elementary 
slip: Hans von Biilow was not “‘converted”’ to Verdi after a performance of Falstaff, but 
already in 1892, after a study of Aida, Otello and the Requiem, of which ‘‘a quite mediocre 
performance”’ had, he said, moved him to tears. 

Finally, I trust that the Istituto, which enjoys the co-operation of Verdi's heirs, will 
eventually perform the most useful task of all: publish the rest of the vast quantity of 
material in the family archives at Sant’ Agata. Even Franco Abbiati’s gigantic biography 
struck me at times as rather exasperating owing to particularly tantalizing references to 
important letters and documents with which, I believe, we have the right to become more 


fully acquainted. 


The Conductor. By Michael Bowles. Pp. xi+ 191. (Bell.) 1961. 21s. 

There have been a number of books of this kind, including (if I remember rightly) one 
by Sir Adrian Boult, who gives the book his blessing in a short Introduction. I have seen 
Sir Adrian, at rehearsal, quell a restive orchestra by simply beating strict 4/4 time and 
telling them what he was doing (never has a stick been so icily precise); but I have seen 
Sir Thomas Beecham draw a performance fit for the angels of heaven from the same 
orchestra by dancing up and down, wagging his coat tails, shaking his eyebrows, and 
yelling incoherently at intervals; if there had not been a divinely playing orchestra present 
one would have concluded that he was a probably dangerous madman, and one would 
have been puzzled to know what he was doing; in remembrance (and I remember it vividly 
over a quarter of a century; it was in Sir Thomas’ vigorous days) I cannot understand what 
possible connection his frantic dance had with the music, or how the orchestra followed him 
at ali. I have seen Furtwangler give a similarly great performance by standing in front 
of the orchestra and, apparently, siraply shaking all over, without lifting his stick more 
than a couple of feet from the ground (how Sir Adrian would have disapproved! ‘‘They 
can’t see your stick down there; it must be at eye level; keep it in their range of vision!’’) 
and this unlikely impression was confirmed by a friend who had seen him do the same 
thing fifteen years previously (thirty years ago). I have seen Richard Strauss direct a 
never-to-be-forgotten performance of Don Juan, the orchestra erupting with shattering 
violence in front of a small figure who made tiny gestures with his hands; and remember 
a friend, to my immense amusement, saying; ‘‘Poor old chap! He’s too old to move!”’ 
(he had conducted less vigorously, with a better orchestra, in his time; this restraint was 
normal to him). In fact, the whole mystery of orchestral conducting is one over which 
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[ ponder greatly; if you are a genius, you can do what you like. Very rightly, the author | 


inveighs against the exhibitionist conductor; but they come in all sizes, and kinds; no one 
could call Beecham restrained, but, with the odd-styled Furtwangler, these two impressed 
me more than any other conductors. And the gramophone is not deceived; you play a 
Beecham record, you hear his superlative performance; the dancing showman you do not 
see. Most people came to recognize Beecham’s greatness through his records. 

This is a most thorough treatise. It begins with a history of the orchestra, and of the 
rise of the conductor of it, and then proceeds to a long and most useful chapter on inter- 
pretation, followed, logically and usefully enough, with an example of interpretation; a 
searching interpretive analysis of Beethoven’s first Symphony, first movement, a quite 
detailed and sound performance that does not skimp the controversial issues. The 
chapter on gesture prints one of the most sensible charts of beats I have seen so far. A 
conducting course in my student days left me unable to conduct a waltz; the system of 
beating threes left me in muscular paralysis. I shall learn Mr. Bowles’ slightly but vitally 
different method and offer myself to Worthing Pier for the season. There is a very full 
chapter on instruments, and chapters on rehearsal (enormously important—-so many 
young people think one just has to conduct) and programmes. Nota vast technical treatise 
like Scherchen’s, nor a little pamphlet like the rest, this book is both practical and of 
sufficient length, substance, and detail to be useful. One could take up many points in 
its interesting discourse; I will content myself with one. Is it really true that one does 
not need to be a thorough musician in order to conduct? (p. 29). It sounds a tempting 
thesis, in view of some conductors; until one realizes that of course they are bad conductors. 
Beecham was a composer, Toscanini and Barbirolli cellists, Koussevitsky a double bass 
player—even my own choice for the world’s worst conductor was in his time a church 
organist; and I have heard him play the piano, mercifully very much better than he 
conducts. 

But the mystery remains. How could Beecham, with apparently no stick technique 
whatsoever, do what he did? How could Furtwangler secure the most amazing and 
concise attack 1 have ever heard by wiggling his hips like Elvis Presley? Why do some 
patient plodders with perfect stick technique patiently plod? Sir Eugene Goossens can 
conduct, very well, the last section of Le Sacre du Printemps beating every beat as written 
(most conductors just beat up and down). Let us let Sir Adrian have the last word, if 
I quote him aright: ‘‘It is useful to have stature and essential to have presence’. In 
other words, it is necessary to be someone. But this book goes a long way to teach what 
can be taught; not much, but one just might be someone, you know. 


Music and Poetry in the Early Tudor Court. By John Stevens. Pp. xl + 483. (Methuen.) 
1961. 63s. 

The Untuning of the Sky; Ideas of Music in English Poetry, 1500-1700. By John Hollander. 
Pp. xii + 467. (Princeton University Press.) 1961. 

These two books cover much the same subject, and the second takes over in time from 
the first. They are concerned with the inter-relationship of words, music, and society in 
England from the beginning of the Tudor dynasty to the Restoration (if we take the two 
books together) the first book taking music as its starting point and working towards the 
other two viewpoints, the second book starting with the poetry, and making it the main 
point of emphasis throughout. They further part company inasmuch as the first book is 
social in emphasis, the second philosophical. Hollander takes his title and his thesis (and 
this book is typical of its kind in being a blown out university thesis) from the mediaeval 
idea that the basic harmony of the universe was musical, and governed all other laws and 
proportions by mathematical equation. The ‘‘untuning of the sky” is the gradual accep- 
tance, over the years covered by the book, of a more rational approach to musical theory. 
The styles of the two books are more disparate; John Stevens begins with an easy swing, 
and continues in beautiful, easy, conversation’! English throughout; it slightly discon- 
certed me, since [ began by feeling that here was a cheerful, literary, faintly amateurish 
book written b ‘a very civilized man who was not in the first place a musician; the slow 
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realization that this was a very learned treatise sent me to the notes on the dust-jacket, 
that reminded me that Dr. Stevens had done much editorial work on mediaeval music, 
and was a considerable authority. He is not to be confused with Denis Stevens, by the 
way. From then on I suspected a plot; or rather, a dark and erudite argument. But the 
book proceeded on its bland and beautifully organized way without developing one, apart 
from a mild preliminary skirmish about “expression in music’ early in the opening 
chapters, and turned out to be simply a very fine exposition of the subject promised in the 
title; its only difficulty is sheer accumulation of detail, but even this is beautifully handled ; 
I am sure Dr. Stevens could teach me almost anything, even mathematics and the workings 
of the internal combustion engine (the two sciences that have so far totally eluded my 
comprehension) since he has a remarkable gift for fluent exposition, and, I would say, for 
teaching. (He is also a University lecturer in English at Cambridge.) 


The other book is, I am afraid, written in the curious, breathless, polysyllabic style, 
in which the use of vast numbers of words of quite disparate origin and dubious relation- 
ship is more important to the writer than normal syntax and construction. It at least 
projects a pungent personality; one can almost hear the American accent. It suffers 
from immediate comparison with Dr. Stevens’ tour-de-force of exposition, but its voice is 
the rather owl-like voice of American thesis-scholarship nevertheless. 


To take Dr. Stevens’ book first. I am fascinated to discover (and Dr. Stevens offers 
considerable proof) that music in the early Tudor period was subject to much the same 
divisions as it is today; he draws a distinction between the music of the court, folk and 
popular music, and the music of the professionals, though acknowledging the points at 
which they interact. His lengthy chapter on “The Courts of Love’’ is one of the most 
illuminating I have read, and beautifully and sensitively argued; he is dealing, as he well 
knows, with something very elusive, which, incidentally, I have always regarded with faint 
distaste. I am more interested in kindness than politeness, love for me is too painful to be 
played as a game, and I am too conscious of the reality of power politics that underlay this 
artificial flower suspended over hell. There was one of these same courtiers who had to 
witness the beheading of five men, accused of sleeping with Anne Boleyn—just to encourage 
the others. An artificial flower is suspended over a cynical and bloody farce of murder, 
heartless lust, and any old thing but the lovely leaven of real human love; times don’t 
change, do they ?—and the poetry of these proceedings is, as Dr. Stevens remarks, bottom- 
lessly bathetic. His early skirmish is with words, music, expression, and his hasty foot- 
note on pages 330-1 shows that he is uneasily aware that his conclusions are inconclusive; 
over how many books must the shadow of Deryck Cooke now hang? His great book will 
be with us for a generation or more, like an accusing conscience for those who rush into 
this forbidding and difficult, but fascinating territory. Dr. Stevens’ footnote—to the 
effect that a composer may unconsciously affect a relationship between technique and the 
emotional response his hearers will feel—is nearer the truth than his early remarks. He 
is obviously a very learned specialist; but may one who specialises in a different period 
hazard that just because the underlaying of the words to the music is left to the singers, it 
does not necessarily mean that they lacked just stress and accent? Is Dr. Stevens 
aware of the origin—or at any rate recent usage—of the expression ‘‘a peg of words on 
which to hangatune’’? The first time I heard it was from Dr. John Ireland, as a descrip- 
tion of his own song-composing methods. Yet Dr. Ireland’s songs are most moving. 
Dr. Stevens’ footnote contains more likely truth than his early remarks. In any case, is 
there any difference between the Dies Ivae and the chants for Easter? Innumerable 
nineteenth-century composers seemed to think so. I would not argue the point. Dr. 
Stevens’ mastery of his material is obvious, the evidence (as he says) is tenuous; but I 
would like to point out that the subject is troubled with controversy, even among present- 
day composers who can be questioned on the point. 


It may be said that Dr. Stevens’ thesis is that the conscious expression of emotion did 
not enter until late Tudor times, the intervening period (early madrigals) being one of 
word-painting. 
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The scholarly apparatus is formidable, and each chapter is followed by a table of 
references, and the whole by an enormous series of appendices. Three MS. sources are 
basic to the book; B.M. Additional MS. 5665, Ritson’s MS.; B.M. Additional MS. 5465, 
The Fayrfax MS.; and Henry VIII's MS.; but the list of sources runs to over six pages, and 
there is a postcript describing the discovery by Thurston Dart of several fragments of 
early Tudor songs and instrumental pieces in the binding of a set of seventeenth-century 
part books in the New York Public Library, Drexel MSS. 4180-5. Quotation from the 
poems is copious, there are a certain number of music examples; printing, paper, and 
general production are excellent. 

Hollander’s book is also well documented, but not quite so tidily; with footnotes, and 
a list of primary and secondary sources. His narrative begins with a consideration of 
Greek and early philosophical views on music, and he does not reach Skelton (heavily 
drawn upon by Dr. Stevens alse) until page 92. This, the third chapter, has covered 
Shakespeare by page 161. Some of the same ground covered by Dr. Stevens is included 
in the fourth chapter ‘‘What passions cannot music raise and quell?’’ which deals, among 
other things, with musica reservata; Dr. Stevens also remarks on this direction to “‘re- 
present”’ the dominant effective tone of the text in setting words, without reference to 
passing meanings (shades of Schubert!). There is much discussion of the passions attri- 
buted to the modes, and the inset of illustrations is of point here, beginning as they do 
with elaborate diagrams of “speculative music’’ and ending with allegorical drawings of 
the ‘‘warlike phrygian mode’’ and the ‘‘amorous myxolydian mode’’. In fact, John 
Hollander seems as fascinated by the ideas of musical expression current in the period as 
Dr. Stevens is cautious of them. Quotation from poetry increases, as we approach the 
Puritans and Milton, although the free-ranging philosophical discussion continues to 
consider Plato; naturally, ‘““Blest Pair of Sirens’’ comes in for careful analysis, and the 
Puritan compromise of devotional music. By the time we reach the last chapter the skies 
are duly untuned, and music, and Dryden, are more rational. It is tough going, because 
of its slightly ill-digested, breathless style of imparting information, covering the ground, 
showing the examiners that we do really know . . . and remains a cramming of information, 
discussion, facts and references into a veritable jackdaws’ nest. It has its rather solemn 
uses, and is quite a feat in its way. Py 3s 


The Complete Book of Twentieth Century Music. By David Ewen: with an introducticn 
by Dr. Percy Young. Pp. 527. (Anthony Blond.) 1961. 63s. 


This is an enlargement and revision of the book which David Ewen first published in 
America in 1952; its revision takes it as far as 1959, which means that its new supplement 
contains notes upon another forty works, by twenty-nine composers, twelve of whom 
are American. The residue contains Bloch (the third Quartet and second Concerto 
Grosso), Britten (The Turn of the Screw), Hindemith (Die Harmonie der Welt), Kabalevsky, 
Martini, Milhaud, Orff (Trionfi), Petrassi, Pizzetti (Assassinio nella Cattedvale), Poulenc 
(The Cayrmelites), Shostakovich (Symphonies Ten and Eleven and violin Concerto), 
Stravinsky (Canticum Sacrum and Agon), Vaughan Williams (Seventh, Eighth and Ninth 
Symphonies) and Walton (Tvoilus and Cressida, cello Concerto and Partita). A short 
biographical sketch precedes discussion of each composer’s work, and where necessary, this 
has beer brought up to date from the earlier edition. 

It is easy, from the attitude of Music Review to look down disdainfully at the skilful 
work of popularization. One wonders why popularization is a dirty word anyhow; one 
writer who combines general popularization with valuable, specialized scholarship in a 
limited field disliked me for years because I once described him (in a book review) as an 
“efficient popularizer’’. The value of such books as this can be measured by our own 
honest recollections of the days when we found them necessary and enlightening. Mr. 
Ewen approaches his task objectively and writes about the music rather than his attitude 
to it, so that there are few bones of contention. We wish that readers were not told how 
Richard Strauss ‘‘exhausted himself artistically before 1914’. A quoted note on 
Petrouchka as political symbolism seems doubtful though stimulating. To refer to 
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le of Stravinsky’s use of ‘‘a twelve-note idiom known as ‘serial technique’’’ seems to answer no a 
3 are questions at all. There is a reference (in connection with the Sinfonia Antartica) to “‘the a 
5465, ill-fated expedition of Sir Robert Scott’’ and another to ‘‘Noel Coward’s Brief Moment’’. 4 
and These things apart, this book admirably achieves the aim of introducing the novice to the a 
ts of complex world of music today. 1g 
4 
n the Bernard Shaw’s Sister and her Friends; A new Angle on George Bernard Shaw. By Henry a 
, and George Farmer. Pp. 274. (E. J. Brill, Leiden.) 1959. : 
One is happy to make mention of this book aithough its precise relevance to these oi 
, and columns escapes one. Lucy Carr Shaw was a musical comedy actress and a singer, but . 
on of Dr. Farmer’s biography casts little light upon the musical theatre between 1882 and 1900, t: 
avily when she was active. It is an interesting study of an obviously gifted and attractive 4 
vered woman and her more gifted, complex, difficult, to some extent untrustworthy but equally ay 
uded attractive brother. : 
— Dr. Farmer moved for years amongst Lucy’s friends and discovered that her brother fi 
el Bernard’s writings about her are a tissue of falsifications. Not only her friends’ memories ‘g 
ce to but also her own letters (and these enjoyable pieces are freely quoted) show her to have : 
attri- been talented, lively and affectionate although her brother pooh-poohed her talent and a 
‘y do wrote of her as hard and unfeeling. For this and for the whole Shaw legend, Dr. Farmer = 
gs of cannot forgive him, and the reader notes once again the attitude of an admirer who Bb 
John discovers his idol to have feet of clay. Charlotte Shaw, who obviously disliked her he 
od as husband’s family, comes off even worse. Music is only remotely incidental to this " 
1 the necessary piece of Shaviana, but its illumination of Shaw from an unusual angle is of : 
es to extreme interest. It does not tell us to what extent Shaw lived a legend in profound Z 
i the conviction of its truth and to what extent he invented it to be interesting. This is the 1 
skies essential 1,000 dollar question, and is probably unanswerable. 
cause 
= Prokofiev. By Israel V. Nestyev, translated by Florence Jonas, with an introduction by * 
om Nicolas Slonimsky. Pp. 528. (Stanford University Press, California; Oxford be 
P. University Press.) 1961. 50s. i 
This beautifully made and totally comprehensive book contains not only a wealth of 2 
cticn documentation and a complete list of Prokofiev’s work. It is also the first biography of ze ie 
a composer of international importance to be written from the point of view of Soviet ie 
ot te aesthetics—at any rate, so far as the West is concerned. The author’s attitude is, of 4 
ment course, predictable: Prokofiev’s early works are good in so far as they are traditionally z 
hom Russian, but those which are ‘‘modernist’”’ experimental, subject to the promptings of a 
antte ideas from outside Russia, are condemned. In the years of exile some works retain the - 
sky, old nationalistic impetus; these are good whilst those that forage further are condemned. 3 
due On his return to Russia, he began to find himself, but from time to time the old unfortunate 
rto) Western influences interfered with his work. 
‘inth This, of course, is a framework not glibly to be dismissed. ‘‘Socialist realism” in art 
Dost seems to contain numerous contradictions which, by the time it reaches music, make it 
this difficult to accept; philosophically, its various definitions seem to be anything but water- 
tight. If one accepts, for instance, the terminology of the glossary given at the end of 
ilful Rena Moisenko’s Realistic Music, we have ‘Realism in art’”’ described as “‘the tendency to 
ome accept and represent things as they actually are, and not as imagined or idealized by the 
em . artist”. Realist music has the imprimatur, so what precisely is the representation ‘‘of gs 
“om things as they are’ in music? Strauss’ sheep and wind-machine? Kuhnau’s Biblical Poa 
oun Sonatas ? 
Mr. Clearing our own minds of cant as well as of the terminological puzzles, we are left 
sade with an attitude to music which cannot be dismissed as entirely negligible. Our (western) 
eee culture is fragmented; there are the Promenaders, The Thursday Invitation Concert 
—— people, the Rock ’n Rollers, the Palm Court habitués. Weare a Third Programme, Home 
» t Service, Light Programme people, and nobody except Benjamin Britten and Malcolm 
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Arnold do anything about it. No one would suggest that Britten and Arnold set out to 
heal a lacerated culture, but as they both write good music (in the sense that it is finely 
and expertly made) which sets up no immediate barriers between itself and listeners with 
a wide range of musical experience, they provide a wider area of common ground to 
members of our divided culture. 

Such divisions are accepted as anti-social in the Soviet Union, where the problem is 
more or less solved by a deliberate appeal to the mass audience. The accepted level is 
only reasonably high: the genius is likely to be crowded out as Shostakovich has inter- 
mittently been, but music fulfills a social function. The genius may discipline himself to 
accepted style and produce masterpieces within it, as Shostakovich has intermittently done. 
If one believes (and the belief has certain powerful virtues) that the individual’s contribu- 
tion to society is the most important thing about him, Socialist Realism becomes a more 
than arguable position to adopt. At the very lowest evaluation, we can suggest that music 
written before the romantic revolution for definite audiences is no worse than that written 
as a bow at a venture in the hope of capturing an audience. But Bach’s audience, or 
Haydn’s, or Stamitz’, or Schiitz’, had definite tastes and a level of musical culture con- 
siderably above the average; there was no question of raising the standard of musical 
education of a whole population and the case of Zhdanov versus the composers reduces 
the Russian doctrine to nonsensicality by making the required standard that of 
the completely untutored listener. Prokofiev, who retained his integrity throughout the 
Zhdanov row, apparently envisaged the possibility of working in two styles—one for the 
cultured and another for the masses—but this, of course, is an unacceptable solution from 
the point of view of Socialist Realism. But it is worth while noting that Prokofiev, a 
totally unpolitical sort of person with, one notices, a rudely forthright independence of 
speech, accepted the social compulsion—with the pardonable reservation that he should 
be allowed to write whatever he liked as well as what was demanded of him. The legitimate 
heir of Borodin and Rimsky-Korsakov, he was the least successful composer of state 
occasional music. Nestyev quotes an article which the composer contributed to Pravda 
in 1937 referring to the development of Russian taste and the composer’s difficulty in 
“shooting at a moving target’. The Zhdanov affair belied Prokofiev’s view, and it is a 
pity that this book was written in 1957, a year before the Zhdanov doctrine was cancelled. 

However, within the framework of Soviet aesthetics, Nestyev’s biography is thorough, 
his analysis (of an enormous number of works) revealing and his criteria lucidly expressed. 
(ne senses an almost stupendous ignorance of what has happened in music outside Russia 
during the last forty years, so that we often have the impression of a powerful and trained 
critical mind forced to work upon too little evidence. Nine pages of index in double 
columns refer to nine composers who post-date the impressionists, apart from Russians 
of greater and lessereminence. Six of them are French and the other three are Schénberg, 
Berg and Honegger. A remark about the ‘‘showy, artificial works of leading Austrian 
atonalists’” can, one feels, come only from ignorance. 

Prokofiev, therefore, is seen in the context of Soviet music and its politico-aesthetic 
prejudices. It is not very likely that more factual knowledge is likely to be available to 
later writers, but an appraisal of his work from a more liberal point of view would do no 
harm, and such an appraisal is obviously work for a Russian writer. 


Spanish Music ia the Age of Columbus. By Robert Stevenson. Pp. 335. (Martinus 
Nijhoff, The Hague.) 1960. 

Probably most of us regard Spanish music as if it began (and from many points of view 
more or less ended) with Morales and Victoria. If that is the case the present book corrects 
us. It carries us from Isidore of Seville, in the sixteenth century, to 1535, when Morales 
was a mere beginner and Victoria not yet born. It investigates theoretical Spanish writing 
on music by numerous scholars, studies Spanish plainsong and provides as much knowledge 
as is available about Mozarabic chants together with a great deal of apparently justifiable 
speculation, offers a detailed commentary on fifteenth-century religious polyphony in 
Spain and ends with a similarly close discussion of secular music in the same period. 
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It is possible that a specialist in the musicology of the period might find points of 
disagreement, but the general reader finds in Dr. Stevenson’s book an account of the 
development of the singular national Spanish style, clues to which are found in the special 
elements of Mozarabic chant and Spanish plainsong. The customary practices of the 
fifteenth century appear in the numerous examples that Stevenson has provided (mostly 
from hitherto untapped manuscript sources), but together with them develops the special 
Spanish texture, rich, silky and tending towards the darkly emotional; the most impressive 
music in the book is that which applies to deeply emotional, disturbing texts. Any book 
of this nature is bound to deal at some length with music that is interesting rather than 
moving; Stevenson produces extracts from a great deal of music which it would be good 
to hear. 

From which it follows that the book, which is thorough in its production of bio- 
graphies for its unknown composers, and which handles its array of facts clearly and 
concisely if not with any notable literary grace, is a work of considerable value. One is 
always surprised by the amount of good music about which one knows little or nothing. 

H. R. 


Review of Music 


Palestrina. Missa Papae Marcelli, Missa Brevis, ‘‘Tu es Petrus’’ motet, Missa ‘‘Tu es 
Petrus”, Missa “Dies sanctificatus’’, Missa ‘“‘Assumpta est Maria’. Edited by 
Rudolf Ewerhart. (Breitkopf und Hartel.) 1959. 


J. S. Bach. Cantata 6 ‘“‘Bleib bei uns’’ (full and piano scores). Edited by Alfred Dir. 
Cantata 134 ‘‘Ein Herz, das seinen Jesum lebend weiss’ (full score). Edited by 
Alfred Diirr: practical edition by Giinter Raphael. Three Sonatas and Three 
Partitas for solo violin. Edited by Giinter Hausswald. Six Sonatas for violin and 
obbligato harpsichord (2 vols.). Edited by Rudolf Gerber. (Barenreiter: Neue 
Bach Ausgabe, practical edition.) 


Three-part Ricercay from the Musical Offering. Edited for practical use by Karl 
Hermann Pillney. (Breitkopf und Hartel.) 1959. 


The new editions of Palestrina by Breitkopf mark a notable advance on the old 
Breitkopf ones edited by Bauerle. A clear open score now replaces the fussy partial 
reductions of the old edition: there is a complete, and welcome, absence of all ‘“‘expression”’, 
and the formerly ubiquitous “hairpins’’ and the continual tranquillo’s, jubiloso’s, festivo’s 
and the like have disappeared, let us hope for ever. Bar-lines have been inserted only 
between the staves, so that the stave itself is quite free of them; this, coupled with the 
reversion to the older practice of indicating each note-value by a single note and dispensing 
with all ties, makes the best of both worlds as far as the modern singer and student of 
these works is concerned: the bars can easily be seen, but the polyrhythmic interplay of 
parts is equally perceptible. This again, it is hoped, will become normal practice for 
sixteenth-century work: it is far more faithful to the style than either strict barring with 
continual ties, which inevitably conveys to the modern singer the idea of syncopation, 
or the annoying free barring (3/4, 3/2, 6/4, 4/4 and so forth) of some modern editions. A 
minor improvement could perliaps be effected by indicating at the beginning of a new 
page, and perhaps at the beginning of a new line also, that an initial note is held over 
from the preceding stave: this would prevent the somewhat puzzling look of some of the 
initial bars of lines where the existence of a space without a rest or note looks at first sight 
like a misprint. Note values are halved in quadruple and quartered in triple time in 
accordance with modern conventions, and the pitch is transposed to one suitable for choral 
singing. While the first of these changes is only reasonable, one may perhaps not be 
thought academic in mildly deploring the second: there is much to be said for retaining 
the original modal notation in purely vocal works such as these, which are essentially 
based on a single diatonic scale. For the student the advantages of ‘“‘open”’ notation are 
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obvious—the mode can be detected very quickly and the musica ficta notes, so rigidly 
restricted in Pa‘estrina, easily identified; but even for the un-technically-minded choral 
singer there is surely something to be said for the simplicity of the older notation, 
which, so to speak, acts as its own tonic sol-fa through the familiarity of the C major 
scale: this point is particularly applicable to the more strongly modal progressions, whose 
unfamiliarity is easier to cope with if they are regarded as employing only the ‘“‘white 
notes’’. Perhaps, too, there is a different ‘‘feel’’ about open notation which is no longer 
present in music written in a key signature of more than one flat. Possessors of absolute 
pitch would suffer, it is true: but many of them know how to transpose. 

Musica ficta accidentals have been placed before the note tu which they refer only 
when they are actually indicated by the composer: others are placed above the note. 
It is to be hoped that conductors will realize that some of the latter type are compulsory, 
viz. those avoiding a tritone or sharpening the leading note at a definite cadence. The 
supply of more dubious musica ficta in this edition is very sparse, which is probably a 
good thing. 

Of the works themselves the Papae Marcelli and Brevis masses are well-known. It 
is to be hoped that this very clear edition will help to popularize amongst choi:s and 
madrigal groups the other fine works in this collection. The ‘Tues Petrus’ scores enable a 
comparison to be made between the original use of material in the motet and its later 
employment in the mass: the opening three-part theme of the motet is used for the 
opening of the first Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and the first Agnus, while the opening 
of part II of the motet appears at the outset of Qui Tollis and the final Agnus. Evensome 
subsidiary material is not wasted, ‘‘et super hanc’’, bars 9-12 of the motet, being identifiable 
with bars 12-15 of the first Kyrie, the rest of which is occupied with a suspension figure 
casually introduced below the motet material. For the student of sixteenth-century 
counterpoint the “Dies sanctificatus’’ mass is an excellent example of the four-part 
polyphonic style he is usually encouraged to cultivate: it is a pity there is not some easily 
accessible collection of Palestrina works which are thus suitable for academic purposes— 
for not ail are. Completely contrasting in outlook is the ‘“‘Assumpta est Maria’’ mass, an 
almost Gabrieli-like antiphonal six-part masterpiece. 

The fate of ail new complete editions today is that the onward march of research may 
make them out of date before they are long out of the press. The Kritischer Bericht of 
the NBA—although not as yet, fortunately, its actual musical text—has already suffered, 
if one can so use the word, from Diirr’s redating of many of the Leipzig cantatas, published 
in his famous Bach Jahrbuch article of 1957. Cantata 6, “‘Bleib bei uns’, which Diirr 
himself edits, is now known to have been composed in 1725: fortunately the practical 
edition came out late enough for the discrepancy to be mentioned in the prefatory notes. 
The full score and piano reduction of this fairly well-known cantata are fully up to the 
high standard of clarity set by the NBA. The piano score in particular is a model of clear 
“reducing’’ and copes admirably with the complexities of the fugal section of the opening 
chorus (pp. 10-13). Accompanists used to another edition in common use may be 
surprised to find out what rezlly goes on in no. 3 (chorale). Cantata 134 is interesting 
academically rather than musically. It appeared first as a secular cantata in 1719, being 
later adapted for sacred purposes. The music is rather of the “‘mixture as before’’ type: 
it may well have been hastily put together. Interesting is the facility with which the 
originally secular words were changed to sacred ones. This and the fascinating piecing 
together of the history of the work can be read in the Kritischer Bericht. 

One is glad to be able to welcome an NBA practical edition in which editorial additions 
are clearly distinguished from original markings. This is the case with all the violin 
works here under review—the six sonatas for violin and clavier and the sonatas and partitas 
for solo violin (with the exception of the separate parts of the former works). Why this 
practice is not universally adopted by the NBA remains a mystery. The edition is an 
attractive one and can be entirely recommended. The “unaccompanied” violin works 
are correctly grouped as three sonatas (G minor, A minor, C major) and three partitas 
(B minor, D minor, E major), instead of being lumped together as “‘six sonatas’’ as with 
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some older editions. The distinction is roughly that between sonata da chiesa and sonata 
da camera respectively: the sonatas all open with an introduction followed by a ‘‘concerto- 
fugue” of great length, thus setting a solemn atmosphere, and they contain, nominally 
at any rate, no dance movements: the partitas consist exclusively of dance movements 
apart from the ‘‘Preludio’”’ of the E major one. Bach’s characteristic tendency to become 
“‘serious’’, however, manifests itself in the fact that the D minor partita ends with the 
great Chaconne, a piece camera in name but chiesa in spirit. In addition to his firm stand 
on editorial additions the editor of this volume is to be commended for retaining Bach’s 
original contrapuntal notation with each polyphonic part clearly indicated. The prefatory 
notes rightly point out that the unaccompanied violin writing is complete in itself (“today 
we no longer regard this set of works as a torso that needs a piano to complete it—some- 
thing which Schumann, for instance, attempted’’), but they might perhaps have pointed 
out that the addition of harmonic accompaniment to such writing is not necessarily 
sacrilegious: the trouble with some arrangements still heard today is not that accompani- 
ment is added but that it is added in a stylistically wrong manner. Bach after all added 
accompaniments hiinself to the Preludio of the E major partita when he used it for the 
opening Sinfonia of Cantatas 29 and 1204. 


The ‘‘Six Sonatas for violin and obligato harpsichord’’, as they are very sensibly 
entitled—one still occasionally hears performances in which the keyboard instrument is 
“kept down” as if it were an accompaniment—are bound in two attractive volumes, each 
containing a copy of the portrait of the composer by Haussmann (1746), and supplied with 
a separate viola da gamba continuo part. It is to be hoped that now the essentially 
trio-sonata nature of the fast movements of these works is recognized performances with 
a proper string continuo will become more common. These fast movements are formally 
some of the most interesting Bach ever wrote, and in the second movement of the C minor 
sonata the form reaches a degree of complexity rarely found in his works. The last sonata 
(G major) was originally an experimental design with the last movement identical with 
the first, the middle movements being respectively a Largo in E minor, a siciliana-like 
piece in the tonic and a pathetic B minor chromatic invention strongly recalling the F 
minor keyboard sinfonia but ending on the dominant of G instead of in its own local tonic. 
These last two were subsequently discarded by Bach, but this edition prints them as an 
appendix to Book II, so that if desired the sonata’s original form could be reproduced. 
As the Preface relates, Bach later replaced the siciliana-like movement with a harpsichord 
solo in E minor and inserted between the chromatic invention and the return to the first 
movement a G raiinor violin and continuo piece. In a final third version, printed in the 
main text, Bach discarded the two pieces written for the second version, using them 
instead as movements of the E minor partita, and replaced everything after the first two 
movements with new pieces—a new E minor harpsichord solo, a new B minor adagio, 
still chromatic in places and still ending on the home cominant, and a fugal finale on the 
model of the fugal fast movements from the other sonatas. 


At the risk of being thought pedantic one must again complain of the English transla- 
tions of the prefatory notes in all these NBA scores. Apart from generally unidiomatic 
writing (the use of the past tense instead of the perfect when describing editorial method is 
a typical instance which continually crops up), there are in the Cantata 134 score two defi- 
nitely misleading remarks. ‘‘Schlusschoral’’, sixteen lines from the top right of p. v, 
is mistranslated ‘‘closing chorus”’ on p. vii, thus giving a misleading impression, and on 
p. viii the statement ‘‘These signs have been added according to rule and without any 
regard for the sense or structure of the music”’ reads as if the editor were admitting his own 
stupidity, whereas all that the German means is that the signs indicate merely the 
presence or absence of voices and not musical phrasing \‘‘musikalischen Sinngliederung’’). 
It is much to be hoped that in some future reprint, and in future volumes, this type of 
fault will be eliminated. After all, the practical edition is not for scholars but for choir 
conductors, accompanists and singers, whose whole knowledge of the works may depend 
on these notes. (Even the German notes, incidentally, wrongly use ‘‘Schlusschoval’’ for 
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in this case making a right.) 

The edition of the three-part Ricercar from Bach’s Mustkalisches Opfer—for the first 
time, apparently, as a separate piece for keyboard—forms a useful addition to the available 
Bach keyboard literature. But what a very strange piece it is—though no more strange, 
perhaps, than any other fugue of either Kunst der Fuge or Mustkalisches Opfer, none of 
whose fugues seem to ring true to the genuine Bach fugal spirit as it shows itself elsewhere. 
It used to be thought that this was actually the fugue extemporized by Bach before 
Frederick the Great; it seems, however, rather to be an imitation of an extempore fugue 
than a genuine example of extemporization: bars 87-94 in episode 4, for instance, se- 
capitulate bars 38-45 of episode 1 in subdominant relationship, and the entries following 
each of these passages are also closely related to each other—a feature hardly compatible 
with extemporization. Another possibility is that the piece is some kind of experiment 
in the ‘‘modern style’’—that of W. F. Bach, perhaps; and yet, paradoxically, there is here 
a return to an earlier practice which, while allowing freedom of modulation in episodes, 
restricted the entry of the subject to its original keys (or positions) of subject and answer 
as tney appeared in the exposition: a single subdominant entry at bar 72 constitutes the 
sole relaxation of this rule. The episodes are by contrast highly chromatic, mostly as a 
result of sequences built up from the chromatic scale figure of the subject. It must not 
disappoint the editor too much if this piece never becomes as popular as the fugues of the 
**48”; like its fellow members of the two late composite fugal works it seems, quite 
simply, to lack inspiration. Perhaps ‘‘Mustkalisches Opfer’’ was intended, as “Kunst 
dey Fuge’’ undoubtedly was, for complete performance only, the present fugue being 
intended by way of a relaxation. 

The edition is clear, but the bracketed editorial suggestions for terrace dynamics 
would not all be feasible on the harpsichord, e.g. the poco f at 23 and the p at 67. The 
p as early as the answer-codetta at 18, from which bar 23 returns to f, is anyway too fussy: 
a fugal exposition should surely be forte throughout. It is indeed problematical whether 
terrace dynamics can be applied at all to Bach’s contrapuntal work, with its continual 
tying over of notes, even across sectional boundaries.* R. F. T. B. 


Gramophone Records 


Luigi Cherubini: Medea (libretto: F. B. Hoffman), tragic opera in 3 acts; orginally written 
in French with spoken dialogue and first performed at Paris in 1797; recitatives 
added by Franz Lachner (1803-1890) for German-language performances; this 
Lachner version translated into Italian and used for present recording. Maria 
Callas, Medea; Miriam Pirazzini, Neris; Renata Scotto, Glauce; Giuseppe Modesti, 
Creonte; Mirto Picchi, Jason; Lydia Marimpietri, prima ancella; Elvira Galassi, 
seconda ancella; Alfredo Giacomctti, capo delle guardie; Orchestra and Chorus of 
the Teatro alla Scala, Milan (chorus master : Norberto Mola), conducted by 
Tul! o Serafin. Three 12-inch LPs in box, Ricordi MRO rot1/102/103 (recorded at 
La Scaia in September, 1957). 


“relish pianist and composer Cipriani Potter was once walking in the fields near 
Vienna wil. “‘eethoven. is the greatest living composer, yourself excepted ?”’ 
asked the Englishman. Beethoven seemed puzzled for a moment, and then exclaimed, 
“Cherubini’’. 


* See the review of Bodky’s The Interpretation of Bach’s Keyboard Works in this issue. 


“‘Schlusschor”’ on p. v, right, line 2. It is again mistranslated ‘‘final chorus’’, two wrongs 
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by fellow composers (Haydn revered him, and Brahms said of Medea, “this is the work which 
we musicians among ourselves regard as the supreme achievement in musical drama’’), 
Cherubini has remained that curious phenomenon, a musician’s musician, or if you will, a 
composer’s composer: which is tantamount to saying that he has never really become the 
public’s composer. We remember being deeply impressed by a performance of his 
Mass in D minor in Vienna some years ago; but we also distinctly remember thinking, at 
that time, of a curious gap between the work and the audience. We musicians nudged 
each other at the many striking and original moments—a peculiarly modern harmony, 
the bleak and sombre Crucifixus, the splendid use of fugue; and yet, when the performance 
was over, the average Viennese mass lover went away feeling puzzled. Somehow Cheru- 
bini’s music leaves one with a feeling of near greatness; of contact with a genius who in 
some obscure fashion missed becoming one of music’s giants. We were therefore delighted 
to have the chance of studying at leisure Medea, which by common consent has always 
been recognized as one of Cherubini’s masterpieces. 

Medea was first performed at Paris in 1797. Cherubini had left Italy and gone to 
England, where he secured the patronage of the Prince of Wales (later George IV) ; in 1786 
he left for Paris and took up permanent residence there. He joined the famous Masonic 
Loge Olympique and participated in the splendid orchestra (which boasted forty violins) ; he 
took part in the first performances of Haydn’s ‘‘Paris’’ Symphonies that winter, and became 
a devoted admirer of Haydn’s style. Paris was always a city in which theory was closely 
aligned with practice, and thus it is not surprising that French theorists were soon 
demanding that opera take over the Haydnesque “‘working with motives” ; that the dramatic 
scheme of the sonata form be applied to the stage. It was not an easy task: it is never 
an easy task to wed two intellectual ideas which are basically different—one might even 
say inimical to one another—and one wonders whether it is feasible at all; but Cherubini 
was an intellectual as well as a musician, and the idea was too attractive to resist. 

Medea is a most interesting fusion of Italian opera (Cherubini had written a number of 
successful works before he crossed the Alps), French opéva comique, Gluckian operatic 
principles and Haydnesque symphonic thought. There are clear attempts to use the 
leitmotif technique; and the bold originality of thought that marked Cherubini’s style is 
everywhere apparent. The beginning of side two (Marcia e Coro) has a magnificent sweep 
to it, and the Finale of act II! is executed on a vast scale, a sort of super sceva of great 
complexity, merging aria, ensemble and chorus. If there is one basic criticism to the 
work, it is the overall grey texture achieved by sombre keys (D minor is predominant) and 
gaunt orchestral colours—notice the importance of the bassoon and the almost total lack 
of trumpets and drums in the arias, and even at the end of the opera. Actually, however, 
much of this unrelievedly dark sound is the fault of Lachner’s recitatives; with spoken 
dialogue the work would be broken up into sections, and the ear would not be constantly 
assaulted by a breathless, anguished recitativo accompagnato. Lachner’s recitatives are so 
turbulent that they take away from the grandeur of Cherubini’s thought. 

We hope to have established that Cherubini’s contemporaries valued the opera for 
a great many reasons, intellectual, musico-dramatic and otherwise; they certainly did 
not treasure it because its principal role, Medea, is an ideal vehicle for a dramatic soprano 
of Callas’ calibre. Yet this is the only reason Medea is played today; and it is safe to 
predict that unless Callas had »evived it, no one—and certainly not a company which is 
launching into the precarious reword business—would have bothered to record it. Ina 
sense, then, Medea was recorde’, and was staged with enormous success at La Scala in 
1953, for all the wrong reasons To get some idea of how warped our perspectives are, 
one need only recall Madame Callas’ incredible statement in The Sunday Times recently, 
that the most important parts of Medea are the recitatives. And then she added, in 
parentheses, that they aren’t by Cherubini. If Callas doesn’t know why she should be 
singing Medea—and Callas is far from being the average addle-headed soprano—then 
how can the rest of the cast, the conductor, and the Teatro alla Scala? 

None of this mattered, of course, in a live performance with a Callas of 1953 vintage; 
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her stage personality, her unlimited dramatic talent, swept any historical and aesthetic 
considerations aside. But this recording is Callas of 1957 vintage, and there is no denying 
that her voice shows a decided strain: a strain which, in fact, is not only unpleasant but 
at times scarcely bearable (as when her voice closes to a knife-edged, searing sharpness or 
flatness on high notes). Those who have seen her on the stage in the role will perhaps close 
their eyes (one can hardly close one’s ears when listening to music) and imagine the great 
Callas, her beady eyes and imperious gestures holding a vast audience spellbound. Those 
who will be hearing Callas and Medea for the first time will perhaps wonder how Callas 
came to be so famous. 

Apart from a constant edginess in Callas, the performance, under the dignified leader- 
ship of Serafin, is first rate. Both Scotto and Picchi have superb voices of the ringing 
brilliance needed to offset the grey sound of the score of which we have spoken above. 
Pirazzini’s mezzo voice is warm and lyrical; the slight tremolo is not enough to disturb 
her fine sense of line. The chorus is particularly fresh and alive—rather more so than in 
an average Scala performance; and the orchestra obviously knows the score well—one 
overwhelming advantage of recording after a series of live performances. 

The sound is very broad and spacious; at the beginning of the maich on side two the 
erchestra sounds a little thin, but in view of the stunning crescendo that follows, one 
gathers that the thinness was intended. The surfaces are smooth on my Italian pressing. 

The album and notes, with complete libretto, are done in the excellent taste and lavish 
presentation for which Ricordi are now famous. Personally I do not care for the cover, 
with a picture of Callas at her most demonic; but I concede that it is a most striking 
photograph. 

H.C. 


Verdi: Requiem. Leontyne Price, Rosalind Elias, Jussi Bjoerling, Giorgio Tozzi, chorus 
of the Society of the Friends of Music, Vienna, Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. 
Fritz Reiner. RCA SER 4526-7 


A cast to conjure with, alas, until we come to the conductor. Mr. Reiner may well be 
an excellent musician, but the Verdi Requiem is far from his temperamental affinity. He 
does not do much damage, but he does enough to place this set below both the Toscanini 
and the Serafin as readings of this glorious music. Which is a pity, since the soloists are 
magnificent, the chorus very fine indeed, and the orchestra resplendent; and the stereo 
and recording among the very best. 

I have remarked elsewhere that the German adagio is a concept foreign to Italian music; 
Reiner’s opening tempo is a German adagio carried to the point of melodrama. It is the 
worst moment; elsewhere he manages to prevent a soloist from singing with true Italian 
abandon, or makes an exaggerated decrescendo or two, but the music fights back, and the 
result is a not too badly spoiled and quite recognizable Verdi Requiem. There are a 
number of fine moments; the tremendous entry of the Dies Irae is one; exceptional playing 


_ and singing! Also the lovely voice of Leontyne Price; how one rejoices, in these days of 
' the crucifixion of coloured people, to hear this greatly gifted negress triumphing in the 


most triumphant of the arts. The final pages are as moving and as beautiful as one 
remembers them to be. The recording is very good indeed, with great dynamic contrast, 
a marvellous sense of space, and the Vienna strings captured in all their irridescent 
loveliness. 


Bruckner: Symphony no. 7 in E major. Sudwestfunk Orchestra Baden-Baden, c. Hans 
Rosbaud. Vox STLP 510752 (2 discs). 


Beethoven: Symphony no. 3 in E flat, op. 55. Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Joseph 
Keilberth. Telefunken SMA 1. 
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Dvo*dk: Cello Concerto. Ludwig Hoelscher, Hamburg Philharmonic, c. Joseph Keilberth. 
Telefunken SMA 9g. 


Cimarosa: Il Maestro di Cappella. 


Mozart: Concert Arias K.612, 584, 432, 512, 541, 513. Fernando Corena, Covent Garden 
Orchestra, c. Argeo Quadri. Decca SXL 2247. 


Haydn: Concertos for horn and trumpet. K. Arnold, horn, and W. Gleisle, trumpet. 
Stuttgart Pro Musica, c. Rolf Reinhardt. Vox STDL 500480. 


Rosbaud’s Bruckner 7 is a rather curious affair. The tone is set by the way he 
plays the broad cello theme at the beginning of the first movement. Nothing wrong with 
it, and beautifully phrased; but he just sticks it there, a plain, broad statement, beginning 
and ending smartly, and sticking out of the texture like a sore thumb. Then the opening 
of the slow movement is rather lumpy, with the brass congested, while the scherzo is taken 
atafunereal pace. Yet this is all not as bad as I have made it sound; a curious, interesting, 
but by no means really bad performance is in progress. There are better ones, however, 
notably the splendid Decca set with van Beinum. The question of urtext does not arise 
with this, almost alone among the Bruckner symphonies; there is but one, correct, score. 
The recording is billowy; an odd blowing sound, with the parts waltzing in and out on 
roller skates, with a dank cavern all round them. Again, not to be taken too seriously; 
it is basically good, and every part is clear; but the odd acoustic is there. Those wanting 
a stereo version at all costs should note that Klemperer is reported to have recorded it. 


Keilberth’s Evoica is straightforward, smallscale, and neat. Sensible femp1, fair orches- 
tral playing. But there are rather a lot of Evroicas about, including Furtwangler’s, 
Klemperer’s, and even Toscat.ini’s (if you like it). The recording is clear and bright; but 
curiously the first two movements are recorded at a much lower volume level than the 
rest. Stereo fairly good. 

In the Dvorak cello Concerto it is hardly unfair to say that the Germans once more 
occupy Prague, goose-stepping as they go. It is actually almost unexceptionable, 
technically; but oh, how solemn; the stout burgers enter church with their hats in their 
fat fingers, and the dim unreligious light casts shadows on the demonology on the walls. 
The recording is a bit plain, but tolerable; but the disc does not stand a chance. If you 
want a cheap one, there is a version by Rostropovich and Talich, with the Czech Philhar- 
monic, that is within hailing distance of the Casals, and better than any other expensive 
one; PLP 139. 

I have liked Corena ever since J saw him as Falstaff in Edinburgh; an incomparable 
Falstaff. as far as post-war days go, and I wish Decca would do something about it, just as 
1 wish they would do Carmen with Teresa Berganza and Bizet’s scoring, and give some 
critics a chance to rehabilitate themselves after their hysterical praise of a beautifully 
played and very badly cast version re-scored without a glimmer of an idea as to what the 
work is about by presumably the conductor, (alas!) Sir Thomas Beecham. Corena is very 
good in his record, but not quite on top of his form. In any case, his rugged buffo voice, 
the very soul of Falstaff, is a little too rough for the Mozart, though excellent for the jolly 
little Cimarosa piece. This is criticism by the highest standards, though, and the record 
is delicious. The playing is good, but not very, the recording superb, with fine stereo. 


It is odd that Haydn’s concertos should be so thoroughly uninteresting; the one for 
trumpet strikes me as the liveliest of them, if about the shortest. It is given a decent 
performance, together with a fair performance of the horn concerto, good but not inspired 
solo playing, tolerable orchestral work, an ordinary, slightly rough recording; the sleeve 
is yet another experiment by Vox in this line, a fairly elaborate affair in matt cloth. 


P. J. P. 
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Bach, ]. S.: Cantatas. ‘‘Meine Seufzer, meine Tranen” (BWV 13) and “Wo gehest du hin” 
166). 

Hanni Wendlandt (S), Lotte Wolf-Matthaus (A), Helmut Krebs (T), Roland Kunz 

(B), Kantorei St. Nikolai, c. Helmut Barbe. Cantate 1205 LP. 


‘Set Lob und Ehr” (BWV 117) and “Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst walten’’ (BWV g3). 
Ingeborg Reichelt (S), Lotte Wolf-Matthaus (A), Johannes Feyerabend (T), 
H.-O. Hudemann (B). Géttinger Stadtkantorei and Frankfurter Kantaten- 
orchester, c. Ludwig Doormann. Cantate 1201 LP. 


“Ste werden aus Saba alle kommen’’ (BWV 65) and ‘‘Schauet doch und sehet’’ (BWV 46). 
Lotte Wolf-Matthaus (A), Georg Jelden (T), Jakob Stamfii (B). Kantorei Barmen- 
Gemarke, c. Helmut Kahlhéfer. Cantate 1204 LP. 


The Bach Studio series of the relatively small Cantate record company is an unique 
undertaking and, if these three records are a fair sampling, an artistically important one. 
The plan is to record sixty Bach cantatas on thirty records, giving particular attention to 
the less known ones. 

These are not, strictly speaking, “‘star’’ performances, but they are very good. In 
some ways they are superior to high-powered recordings that feature famous singers, 
conductors and orchestras, for they have the great virtue of concentrating the entire 
attention on the music, rather than on the “‘interpretation’’. And the works of Bach in 
general, and the cantatas in particular, are apt to suffer from “‘interpretation’’, if this 
means “doing things’’ to the music, which is better left to speak for itself. 

These recordings have the naturalness of authenticity which rests on a long tradition 
of Bach performance in the Protestant churches oi Germany. The singers and conductors 
are specialists in the field of church music rather than opera or concert stars who are apt 
to introduce extraneous stylistic elements into the performance. Only occasionally, as in 
the case of the tenor Helmui Krebs, does one know their names from secular recordings. 

The Cantate policy is to assign one record (i.e. two cantatas) to a specific performing 
group, a second record to another, efc. The interesting result is not rigid conformity of 
style but rather an overall sort of stylistic agreement that comes fron: observing a tradition 
of performance (and scholarship in editing the music). The result is eminently satis- 
factory; in no instance is it dull or routine. 

In such an arrangement it goes without saying that the instruments are authentic and 
include the F trumpet, oboe da caccia, positive organ and eighteenth-century organs that 
produce thoroughly lovely sounds. The instrumental soloists include such fine artists as 
the flautist Gustav Scheck. 

Technically the recordings are of a high quality, matching the naturalness of the 
performance with an equally natural sound that preserves the “churchly”’ quality but is 
free of disturbing echoes or the like. 

These remarks apply to all three records listed above, and there is no need to discuss 
them individually. I should be hard put to it to recommend one more than the others. 
All contain magnificent music, magnificently performed. 


Vivaldi: Concerto grosso in D minor op. 3 no. 11. Amsterdam Chamber Orchestra, 
conductor Anthon van der Horst and 


Bach, J. S.: Organ Concerto in D minor (BWV 596). Albert de Klerk. 
Telefunken. Stereo SAWT 8412-0. 


The inclusion of these two works on a single record was an excellent idea, for Bach’s 
organ piece is a transcription of Vivaldi’s concerto grosso. The performance of the 
Amsterdam Chamber Orchestra is satisfactory but not brilliant; there are occasional 
ragged edges and the musical flow is just a bit pedestrian at times. The transcription is 
played splendidly on the historical organ of St. Johannis-Kirche in Liineburg. 
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It is of particular interest to compare interpretations. Conductor van der Horst takes 
the short opening passage, a vigorous embroidery of a D minor triad, at the usual fast clip 
(¢ = 112); the organist plays it at a considerably slower tempo ( = 80), and the passage 
gains remarkably in significance. One might argue that the difference in performing 
medium accounts for the differences in speed (and in overall conception), and wp would 
agree only up toa point. The “string” ¢empo makes no sense at all when applied to ma 
organ. Might this not indicate that the “‘organ”’ /empo is the right one in both instances? 

Other differences in parallel passages might also be cited, but we don’t want to belabour 
the point. q 
The technical quality of this recording is excellent—especially as regards the organ side. 


Gluck: der betrogene Kadi. 

Ruth Nixa (S), Zdenka Djeri (S), Elisabeth Schénauer (S), Richard von Vrooman (T), 
Vladimir Smid-Kowar (Bar.), Hans von Welz (B). Camerata Academica of the 
Salzburger Mozarteum, c. Bernhard Paumgartner. 

Philips 835 023 AY (Stereo). 
fhis comic opera by Gluck is a justly-forgotten non-masterpiece, scarcely distin- 
guishable from hundreds of its ilk that flourished during the eighteenth century. It has 
its pleasant moments, but there is little to betray it as the work of the composer of Orpheus 
and Euridice. Thus this record is of interest chiefly as a specimen of the Singspiel form 
as practised before Mozart and, in a sense, as a forerunner of Mozart's Entfiihrung. Like 
the latter, ‘“‘Le cadi dupé’’ (for such is the original title) is a ‘‘Turkish’’ opera—that is to 
say, the setting is oriental. The plot is silly, the text no less so, lacking the gags that make 
Mozart such good fun. Spoken dialogue and musical numbers alternate. 
Performance, voices and technical quality of this record are satisfactory but not 
outstanding. 


Bach, J. S.: Part Three of the Clavier Uebung. 
Fritz Heitmann. Telefunken AWT 9405-C. 
Chis is an ‘‘historical recording’’-—t.e. a dubbing from 78 rpm records dating from before 
the war and played by the eminent organist Fritz Heitmann, who died in 1953. As such 


it has special merit, for it preserves the enchanting sounds of the Arp Schnitger organ of : iss 
Charlottenburg Castle in Berlin that was destroyed in World War II. The enchanting ae 


sounds here recorded are a measure of the loss. 

Telefunken is to be strongly commended for no? filtering out the surface scratch of the 
78s, since this would have meant filtering out the brilliance and the ‘“‘edge’’ of the original 
sound as well. One soon forgets the background noise, if one is listening to the music. 

Of the twenty-five pieces comprising the Clavier Uebung, this record contains eleven. 
These however have been so intelligently selected and ordered that the architectonic 
character of the complete ‘‘organ mass’’ is preserved. ! 

The performance as well preserves this architectonic and monumental character. The ee 
overall concept and the registration are authentic and stylistically pure without being in : 
the least pedantic. Brilliance never becomes virtuosity for its own sake, and the earnest- 
ness never becomes pedestrian. The complete absence of mannerisms makes for a 
thoroughly convincing performance. 


Vivaldi: Conce~tt grossi in A minor, D minor and G minor op. 3, nos. 3, 11 and 2. : 
Siidwestdeutsches Kammerorchester, c. Friedrich Tilegant. Classique 13 343 H. é 
“‘Classique”’ designates that small section of the German Ariola catalogue devoted to 
serious music—a section that has hitherto been ‘‘snowed under’”’ by pops production but 
that is now being extended and built up more vigorously than hitherto. These recordings 
are distinct feathers in Ariola’s cap; they achieve remarkable naturalness and fullness of ds 
sound, without distortion, and give the impression of space without sacrificing clarity. 
The performances are full of life, without notable exaggeration (except in the slow move- 
ment of the A minor concerto, which is a mite too ‘‘sweet’’). 
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Bruckner: Symphony no. 9. Columbia Symphony Orchestra, c. Bruno Walter. 
Philips 835 561 AY (stereo). 
This record has everything. Authenticity, thanks to the conductor Bruno Walter, 
who is incomparable as a Bruckner interpreter. Technical perfection, thanks to the 
impeccable quality of the sound engineering. And enough highs and lows (without 
distortion, mirabile dictu!) to delight the heart of the most rabid hi-fi-er. The dynamic 
range is enormous. The fortissimo passages are guaranteed to blow the roof off, unless 
the volume is kept down. The piantssimo passages preserve their ‘‘edge’’ and do not 

create vacuums in the sound continuity. A brilliant achievement in every respect. 

E. H. 
Bruckner: Symphony no. 9. 

Hamburg P.O., c. Keilberth. Telefunken LGX 66072. 
The sleeve note draws attention to the use in this work of the famous opening harmonies 
of Tristan. In fact near-quotations from Tristan occur many times, and there are places 
where more than an echo of Siegfried’s horn can be heard. A new hearing of Bruckner’s 
last Symphony makes one wonder afresh how, with his musical and philosophical outlook, 
he adored Wagner as he did. For, using, as it were, his hero’s basic language he came to 
write out feelings that Richard Wagner probably never experienced: in particular simple 
faith and humility, both of which pervade this work. There are many references to 


Bruckner’s own earlier works. Minus a finale the Symphony ends with its slow movement, | 


and this movement is so much essence of Bruckner that one can conceive of no better 
ending. The score used, as it should be, is Bruckner’s original. Enough time has 
elapsed since its emergence in 1934 for other versions to have been buried and forgotten; 
yet Telefunken find it necessary to title the issue “Original Version”. Keilberth does not 
do the work quite full justice. His orchestral forces were probably adequate, but they 
manage not to sound so; climaxes are built up too tentatively and the dynamic range 
demanded appears to be straining the orchestra. Withal, the slow movement is played 
most eloquently and makes up for much that has gone before. I shall keep this recording; 
readers who have the opportunity to hear it might like to be reminded that an issue by 
Philips with Bruno Walter and the Columbia Orchestra is just out. The choice is theirs. 


Dag Wirén: String Quartet no. 4. Sven Erik Back: Sonata for solo flute. 


Kyndel Quartet. Alf Andersen. 
Bo Nilsson: Quantitaten. Ingvar Lidhoim: Canto LXXXI. 
David Tudor (piano). Chamber Choir, c. Composer. 


Swedish Radio RELP 5002. 

Wirén’s music we know a little in this country. The only works I have found accessible 

of Back (b. 1919) and Lidholm (b. 1921) are a string quartet by the former and Laudi for 

unaccompanied choir by the latter, both in the HMV special list in the early 1950s. 

Nilsson is unknown to me. I say “‘is’’ still, for Quantitaten is a brief and fragmentary 

exercise in piano atmospherics which has left no discussable impression other than 
remarkable fingering and pedalling by the performer. 

Wirén’s Quartet is held together by treating closely related sequences of notes (not 


that the work is at all serialist) differently in each of five brief movements. The ideas | 


are promising, but even in so short a time the composer tires one’s ears by continuous use 
of the top end of the violin E string. There is a continuum of near-squeak and this ear 
cannot take it. Back, together with Lidholm, is a member of the youngish group of 
Swedish composers who have pronounced their collective interest in the music of Hinde- 


mith. In his Sonata for solo flute we get no peep into this chosen country. Instead we | 


tread the now worn path walked by French composers of the twenties and thirties. But 
the wide-leaping melodic notions are too often connected by plain scales and arpeggios to 
be convincing. Lidholm’s setting of Ezra Pound’s eighty-first Canto is the best work of 
the set. The composer is clearly interested in mediaeval music and his combination of 
organum and free harmony produces the effect of a modern design executed in stained 
glass. The unaccompanied singing is quite magnificent. 
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Beethoven: Quartet no. 9 in C, op. 59, no. 3. 
The Tatrai Quartet. Telefunken GMA 38. 


Tais record completes the Telefunken cheap-label issue of the Rasoumovsky quartets, 
the first two of which have already been reviewed (February 1961) and on it the Tatrai 
players maintain the general excellence [ enthused about. I agree with Roger Fiske who 
in an essay on Beethoven once pronounced the slow movement “‘a shade monotonous”’. 
Normally it is. But these players make it not so. Most quartets play the lightweight 
subsidiary theme sentito in the hopes of keeping unity within the general gloom of the 
movement: the Tatrai players attack it as a typical Beethoven contrast and let the notes 
make his point for us. I have heard good quartets sweat hard to make the last movement 
sound like a fugue which again, typical of Beethoven, it could have been, but isn’t. These 
players give us a sparkling, free-flowing finale without trying to make academic points. 
My one criticism is that the scherzo is delivered much too weightily. A gentler touch 
here would have made a performance of real distinction. 


Choral Recital: Ave Maria. 
The Bonaventura Choir. World Library of Sacred Music, Cincinnati. WLSM. 4. 


The settings are as follows: Gregorian Chants; tenth and sixteenth century versions; 
Arcadelt; Vittoria; Casali; Bach-Gounod; Schubert; Abt; Franck; An anonymous 
American Nun (1958); Russell Woollen (1958). 

This could have been a very good idea indeed. I pass no comment on the execution, 
but offer this extract from the publishers’ note, concerning Schubert’s contribution: 


“But Schubert was a great composer, who wrote immortal music—the present composition not 
excepted. He would not mind, we’re sure, that the lovely violin obligato [sic] of Louis Pogner 
is added to his composition. He’d be pleased too, no doubt, with the beautiful singing of 
Sylvia Kastner (whose natural gift for singing precluded the necessity of any formal music or 
voice lessons)’’. 

5. 


Correspondence 


34, Fartown Green Road, 
Fartown, 
Huddersfield, Yorks. 


17th September, 1961. 
To the Editor of THE Music REvIEw. 


SMITH’S OR TRUSCOTT’S SCHEME? 


Str,—Certain matters in Robert Smith’s article, “This sorry Scheme of Things . . .’’, require 
an answer. In describing the real significance of his Ex. 1 as lying ‘“‘in the way in which a domi- 
nant chord is followed by its sub-dominant—a crab-like approach to the key”’ he is, for whatever 
reason, overlooking the strong aural impression built up by Beethoven in the previous passage, of 
alternation between F sharp major and B minor chords—or between supertonic and minor 
dominant chords of E minor, and, the climax, Beethoven’s accurate reliance after this on the 
listener supplying the final dominant chord, which he therefore omits, rightly, as superfluous. 
He has made its actual sound in the music unnecessary, but he has not made its function un- 
necessary—indeed, he has, as always in these rather shortcircuited passages of his third period, 
insisted on it in a very subtle way. 

It is useless for Mr. Smith to state that anyone “‘seeking to argue that the chords of Ex. 2 
represent the chordal skeleton of Ex. 3 (the opening of the Tristan prelude) is in a position to 
qualify for a hearing aid’’, for in so doing he is merely demonstrating his own fitness for the same 
device. Either he is merely looking at the music or he cannot tell when Wagner’s first little phrase 
ends. It ends with the E at the close of the first bar, and the F, long-drawn though it is, is not 
harmonic at all but simply a flat submediant leaning on the dominant. In other words, the two 
notes of the chord as shown in this phrase are A and E, with an appoggiatura F leaning on the E. 
The G sharp in the second bar is functionally the same, except that it resolves upwards. I would 
never, if this music were new to me, suppose the first two notes to suggest A minor, but I should, 
in listening, wait until the end of the first complete phrase before deciding anything, even with 
a hearing-aid. 
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Gerontius, because a sentence beginning nobly had ended with, in these surroundings, a slushily 
sloppy cadence. If it would not make Mr. Smith unhappy he has condemned himself. Also, he 
is too cosily impregnable in his superior armour if he assumes that the ‘‘uninitiated’’ would not be 
bothered by his rewriting of Elgar. Believe me, in the direction of instinctive taste they can give 
some shocks. 

Yours faithfully, 


HAROLD TRUSCOTT. 


To the Editor of THE Music REvIEw. 
THE MUSIC PUBLISHER AND ORCHESTRAL MATERIAL 


Str,—In the April 1961 issue of Man and Melowy and in the August issue of MR appeared a 
letter by Theo Olof, leader of The Hague Residency Orchestra, entitled “About an abuse with 
Symphony Orchestras’’. The abuse described in this letter is the outcome of the line of policy 
adopted by the music-publish« s, according to which orchestral materials are not sold once and 
for all, but are hired out per performance. 

As director of the Donemus Foundation, a non-profit organization which tries primarily to 
supplement the task of the commercial music-publisher 2s far as the publication of Netherlands 
contemporary music is concerned, I am acquainted with the two sides of the problem. It may 
be of use for me to go into the matter more deeply. 

Firstly, I should like to reply to the question as to why music-publishers take this course, 
and then indeed I find myself in the province of the ‘‘financial reasons’’ mentioned by Theo 
Olof. It is evident that, in the long run, a publisher earns more by hiring out the material per 
performance than by the sale of it at once, assuming that repeat-performances of a certain worl. 
are executed by the same orchestra. Though I am at the head of a non-profit organization, I 
dare use the word “‘financial reasons’ without a blush. Financial considerations can be very 
healthy ones, without which even an ideal institution such as Donemus would long have been 
dead and buried. How much more necessary are they not then for a commercial publishing house, 
especially when it moves in the field of contemporary music, in which no guaranteed values exist— 
in contrast to the carefully selected music of the past—and in which the financial losses have to 
be counteracted by the gains. Besides, the same financial considerations are also to the advantage 
of the composer, for it would be optimistic indeed to think that he would be able to subsist on the 
proceeds of his copyrights. The composers throughout the world who live on the revenue of the 
performing rights of their serious compositions (or would be able to do so if they were content with 
the amount) can be counted on the fingers of one’s two hands. 

The above-mentioned inconvenience can indeed be bypassed in many cases. So, for instance, 
I have frequently found that commercial publishers have been willing to leave the choice to a 
performing orchestra as to whether the payment is to be made per performance, or, for example, for 
five to ten performances at once, in the latter case with the right to keep the orchestral material 
and to play the work an unlimited number of times. As a matter of course this implies that an 
orchestra is willing to perform a certain work more than once. But here we touch on the problem 
of the present-day concert policy as such, whereby an attempt is made to satisfy as many com- 
posers as possible in the short space of time allotted to actual contemporary music on the pro- 
grammes. If repetition is insisted on, the reaction generally is: but we have played that work 
already! A reaction which reminds us of the man whose reply to the question as to what gift 
he would like for his birthday; a book perhaps, was: Oh no, I already have one. 

In conclusion, a few words about the position of Donemus regarding this matter. Donemus 
also follows the fixed rule that orchestral materials are hired out, in contrast to chamber music 
scores and parts, which can be bought. Although, at present, the number of orchestral works 
in the Donemus catalogue is only about two-fifths of the whole, the Foundation was able to pay 
the Netherlands composers almost three times as much from the hiring out of orchestral music 
as from the selling of chamber music during 1960. And as far as the inconvenience for the orch- 
estras is concerned: every Netherlands orchestra knows that Donemus is always willing to hand 
over orchestral materials on so-called library loan. This means that an orchestra deposits with 
Donemus a certain amount, which is the equivalent of the paper value of a given orchestral 
material, in exchange for which it has at its disposal its own parts, as long as the rent is paid per 
public performance. This method meets all the desiderata mentioned by Theo Olcef: every per- 
former can indicate as many bowings and fingerings as he likes and at every performance all 
members can make use of their own unaltered parts. The only thing that the orchestra has to 
remember is to give the publisher notice of the exact dates of performance. And though it is 
probably not due to financial considerations, you may be surprised to find how forgetful an 
orchestra can sometimes be. 

ANDRE JURRES, 
Director Donemus Foundation, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 
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